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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 














Se ee ee ee Sssssssse'l 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 

































































Mr. Western Beekeeper 


Have you received our new catalog? We are headquarters for all 


beekeepers’ supplies. Let us figure on your requirements in hives and 
frames. 








Do not forget that we are the only West Coast manufacturers of 
the famous Airco Foundation, both regular and three-ply. We also carry 
Root Extractors, Root Sections and all Root appliances. 


When you have honey to sell be sure to get our quotation. We are 
always in the market for beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


(Formerly The A. I. Root Co. of California) 











Los Angeles: Box 240, Arcade Station San Francisco: 52 Main St. 
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Attractive Prices 
on Honey Containers 


Fricton-Top Cans and Pails 
F. O. B. Cars Lansing by Freight or Express 


Crt rfIrriiiiii gy 











25 50 100 200 500 1000 
i} 2Yo-Ib. cams .......... ..$125 $235 $410 $8.00 $19.75 $38.50 
TS 2.00 3.50 6.85 13.60 32.50 64.00 
ey rere 2.85 5.00 9.85 19.50 47.00 93.00 


Above cans and pails shipped from Lansing, and not from some distant 
point with high freight expense and loss of time. For parcel post prices on 
cans and pails, send for our special container price list., 

**A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE—IT STICKS—For labels on glass or tin: Per 
pint, 25c; per quart, 45c; per gallon, $1.50. 


Five-Gallon Cans 


Our cans are well made, with 154” screw caps, and are packed in well 
made wood re-shipping cases. Note that we furnish them in bulk crates of 24 
cans each or 50 cans each. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN RE-SHIPPING CASES—Per case of two cans, 
$1.15; per 10 cases of 2 cans each, $11.00; per 25 cases of two cans each, $26.00; 
per 50 cases of two cans each, at 97c per case. 

FIVE-GALLON CANS IN BULK—Per can, 45c; per 10 cans, $4.20; per 
24 cans, $9.25; per 50 cans, $18.25. 

PLEASE NOTE—Freight expense on five-gallon-can cases in pairs runs 
from 10¢ to 14e per case by local freight on factory shipments. Save money, 
order from Lansing. 


Tall Clear Glassware 


Ship. wt. Percase. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 

$-oz. round jars, 24 to case...... 12 Ibs. $1.00 $9.40 $22.75 $44.00 

' 16-oz. round jars, 24 to case...... 19 Ibs. 1.25 12.00 29.00 55.00 
32-0z. round jars, 12 to case...... 15 Ibs. -95 9.00 21.75 40.00 
61/.-0z. white glass tumblers, 48 to case 1.35 13.00 31.50 62.00 


Above glassware shipped from Lansing and not from some distant point 
with high freight expense and loss of time. 


Send for our summer price list giving prices on containers for both comb 
and extracted honey. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


510 North Cedar Street 
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Information from Producing Areas (last half 
of June) 
CALIFORNIA: Southern California—The 


sage crop in the orange belt is over, rather 
spotted in yield, but some reports of 100 lbs. 
per colony received. It is said to be of good 
grade, and generally well-ripened on the hives. 
From 100 to 200 pounds per colony report- 
ed extracted to date in favorable districts, 
fou rtimes the average. The yield on the desert 
slope is reported heavier than any season dur- 
ing the past five years. Black sage and wild 
alfalfa are over, but white sage, buckwheat 
and sumac may yield for another month if hot 
winds do not prevent. First extraction of the 
season runs white to water white, but most 
honey for the season will be light to extra 
light amber. In Imperial Valley the yield will 
be considerably lighter than last year’s. The 
crop is reported practically all taken off and 
in the tanks. The market is reported unsettled 


and a little weaker. Trading limited in the 
white grades, and demand light for lower 
grades. Buyers are said to be calling for 


samples but not making many offers satisfac- 
tory to the beekeepers, many of whom are 
holding for higher prices. Ton lots to carlots 
of sage, white, quoted ate7%-844c; water 
white, 8%-9c per lb.; light amber, 6c per lb.; 
case lots white, 10-12c per lb.; 2 cars amber 
sage, old crop, reported sold at 5%c per Ilb.; 
light amber sage and buckwheat, ton lots, 5%%- 
8c; mostly, 5%-5%c; 60s, 7-9c; small pails, 
lle per lb.; white orange and sage, ton lots, 
9%-llc; 60s, 9%-12%c; small pails, l4c per 
lb.; light amber alfalfa, 54%-5%c per lb. Bees- 
wax has been selling from 34c per lb. for dark 
to 38c per lb. for best yellow. White orange 
honey, ton lots, sold at 8%c-9c per lb. Cen- 
tral California—The season is reported about 
over along the central coastal counties, with 
a crop of 20 per cent of normal or less. Sage 
yielded lightly, and other sources were report 
ed to have been largely a failure. Few sales 
60s white extracted reported at 124c per Ib. 
Northern California—Grasshoppers and worms 
are said to be seriously affecting alfalfa and 
most other plants except the star thistle. Pros- 
pects from the thistle are reported good, but 
outlook from other sources is not satisfactory. 
Some report bees doing the most poorly in 
five years, and requiring feeding. Ton lots 
dark amber honey reported sold at 5c per lb 
Buyers offering 6%c per lb. for white star 
thistle honey, but few reported selling at that 


price. Beeswax has sold at 30c per lb. for 
dark, 35c for light. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST—First cutting al- 


falfa over, and honey yield was considerably 
below normal. It was cut so early that nectar 
flow from second crop alfalfa should be fairly 


Queens 50c 


In dozen lots or more. Bright three-band Ital- 
ians. Select untested, 1 to 6, 60c; 6, $3.50; 
12, $6.00. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed 


G. H. MERRILL, PIEDMONT, §. C. 


NEW ENGLAND 


beekeepers can find a full line of supplies 
here at all times. Send your orders in early 
and be prepared for a good season. Nearly all 
supplies can now be sent by parcel post, sav- 
ing you time and money. Send for catalog. 


H. H. JEPSON 


Medford, 55 Mass. 


237 Park St. 
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good. Sweet clover is yielding, and in some 
places second crop alfalfa. Spray poison wil] 
curtail yield in fruit areas due to weakness of 
colonies. In eastern Oregon some colonies haye 
already stored around 100 lbs. in supers. Ip 
Willamette Valley colonies are being moved to 
the mountains for the fireweed flow. Considerg 
ble old honey remains unsold. Sales reported 
of light amber extracted in 60s at 7%-10c per 
lb., few higher; small pails, 10-12¢ per Ib, 
Few cases new comb honey sold at $4.80 per 
case for No. 1. 

PLAINS—The season has been unusually 
dry over most of this section. In addition, 
white clover winter-killed badly in some areas, 
So, while occasional clover has done well, on 
the whole the yield has been light. Basswood 
is expected to produce a better crop than usual 
Fall prospects are uncertain. Very little honey 
reported sold recently. 

EAST CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES—Bees have generally built up 
strongly, and except where swarming has been 
excessive are in condition to take advantage 
of the nectar flow, which is late. Extracting 
the 1926 crop has not started, and not much 
1925 crop honey reported sold recently. Few 
sales extracted white clover, 10-11 %c per lb.; 
amber, tons, 8c; small pails, 13¢ per lb. Few 
cases No. 2 white clover sold at $3.50 per case 
Yellow beeswax, 40-45c per Ib. 


Special Foreign Quotations 
LIVERPOOL—Last month gave us a quiet 
market with very little business transacted at 
about our last quotations, or about 12%-13¢ 
per lb. for extracted. A quiet demand has been 
experienced for beeswax and prices have re- 
mained about stationary. The equivalent price 
in American money is 47-48c per lb. 
Liverpool, Eng., July 6. Taylor & Co. 





From Producers’ Associations 





TORONTO—With present prospects it does 
not look as if we would have over a 50 to 
60 per cent honey crop this year. Winter 


losses were heavy, and spring conditions have 
not been at all favorable. The demand for hon- 
ey on the local markets is fair, but export 
markets are not showing much activity. 
The Ontario Honey Producers Co-op. Ltd., 
A. G. Halstead, General Manager. 
Toronto, Ont., July 5, 1926. 





DENVER—tThe past few weeks have been 


very disappointing to beekeepers throughout 
northern Colorado, and for that matter also 
some other locations in the intermountain re- 


gion. We have had quite a good deal of cloudy 
weather with showers and cool nights 
have not been conducive to nectar secretion, 
and in consequence there is but very little hon- 
ey in evidence on the hives. As far as we 
know, no extracting has been done throughout 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 
“Honey Girl” Strain 


We customers. Take ad- 
vantage of this sale, order your queens today. 


want many more 


Young tested ‘‘Honey Girl’’ queens reared 
this summer at $1.00 each; twenty-five or 
more, 90c each. 


This offer will probably never be made again 
so order early before we are sold out. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 


MAYEUX BEE CO., HAMBURG, LA. 
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northern Colorado so far, and prospects for a 
crop in that section are only fair. We under- 
stand that our members in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana are getting some honey now, and that 
rospects with them are reasonably good. Car 
ots of last season’s extratced honey are get- 
ting well cleaned up. 
The Colorado = Producers’ Assn., 

Denver, Colo., July 16. F. Rauchfuss, Sec. 


SAN ANTONIO—tThe honey corp in Texas 
is 50 per cent better than in 1925, and both 
the mesquite and the cotton give promise of 
excellent summer flows. Colony conditions are 
normal and surplus is now being stored. Honey 
is not moving very rapidly and demand seems 
to be light. Extracted is bringing the producer 
9c for good grades f. o. b. his station. Bulk 
comb has been moving freely at 1l4c to pro- 
ducers. Some stocks are accumulating because 
of slack demand. E. G. LeStourgeon. 
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tracted honey? (b) Comb honey? 

. How does this compare with the average 
yield for your locality? Give answer in per 
cent. 

3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
honey does this represent in your estima- 

tion? Give answer in per cent. 


4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload 
or less) in your locality during the past 
month? (a) Extracted honey ,per lb.? (b) 
Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 

5. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
case lots? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 
1, per case? 


to 


6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
your locality? (a) Extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 


San Antonio, Tex., July 12. 5-lb. pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and 
——e —- No. 1, per section? 
eport o oney Producers , 
Early in July we sent the following ques- 1. How is the honey now moving on the mar- 


tions to actual honey producers: 
1. What is the average yield per colony to 
date this season in your locality? (a) Ex- 





ket in your locality? Give answer in one 
word as slow, fair or rapid. 


The following report was submitted: 


Pct. Pet.This 





Yield per col. Av. Year’s Large Lots. To Grocers. Retail. Move- 

State Reported by: Ext. Comb. Crop. Crop. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment 
Ala J. M. Cutts -- 50 125..100.. - — ) i ..Fair 
Ark J. Johnson 20 80.. 60.. . .$6.00.. ..$.30..Fair 
Ark J. V. Ormond... se . ee ' e< = cas « . .Slow 
Cal L. L. Andrews...100.. » a $.78 _? = . Slow 
Cal Geo. Larinan 125 ..100.. .08% - - Slow 
Cal M. C. Richter.... 20. 15..100.. 12% ae ° ye . Slow 
Cal M. A. Saylor 20.. 15 15 25.. 08% 4.00.. .60.. 4.25 -765.. .35. .Pair 
Col. J A. Green 25.. 85. 25.. e4 oo des o« dees we 
Col B. W. Hopper 60.. 30..100 @.. 20.. 600.. .35.. 650.. B.. 30..Fele 
Conn Allen Latham SS.. 100 25.. oa --1.00.. 6.50. .1.25 35..Fair 
Fla Harry Hewitt 45 -.830.. BBs. os —<« > 1.00. . .Slow 
Ga J. J. Wilder 42 26. 90. 90.. .12% 4.50. : .. Fair 
Ill. C. F. Bender ‘ 10 85. _ ° .30..Slow 
Tl d L. Kildow 0 0. . .85 .25..Slow 
Ind T. C. Johnson 50 40 75.. 75. 1.00.. 5.75..1.15.. .30..Fair 
Ind E. S. Miller 10 §. 25.. 20. -1.00.. 4.80. .1.25. .25..Slow 
Ind Jay Smith ; a 50.. 50 --226.. 86.. Far 
Ta E. G. Brown.... 60.. 100.. 50 .75 5.00..1.00.. .30..Fair 
la F. Coverdale 50.. 25 70.. 80. .1.00 23. .Slow 
la W. S. Pangburn ce ew ee — . Slow 
Kans J. A. Nininger s.. &. &.. 75 4.00..1.00.. .25..FPair 
Kans Frank Hill 60. 45 150. 45. - ee »e SB 25.. 

La E. ©. Davis 90 7o.« Te .08 — | ..Fair 
Me O. B. Griffin. 85 1.12 6.50..1.50.. .35..Slow 
Mass Bae Gs wos. . ; re — ee . .Slow 
Mich I. D. Bartlett.... 0 ‘ 0.. ° . 1.00.. . .Fair 
Mich. F. Markham oe 0. e ai ._ = 1.00.. . -Slow 
Mich E. D. Townsend.. 30 SS... Fe. : “* - . .Slow 
Minn Francis Jager 18. 30.. 50.. 1.00 G56. .2396.. BBe« 

Mo J. H. Fisbeck 30. Se Se _ ns P . .Slow 
Nebr J. H. Wagner. 30... B.. D.. BS. SS.. 430i. 3: 25..Slow 
N.J E. G. Carr 10 o~ aes ; i id 

N.Y N. L. Stevens.... 20. 60.. 25. : . .Slow 
N.Y Adams & Myers.. ; ; .. 06% 75 1.00.. .25..Fair 
N.Y F. J. Lesser. 6... 26.. ©... @.. ae se - ‘ . .Slow 
N.C Cc. L. Sams . 60.. 50.. 90.. 90.. .12% 4.50.. .75 5.00..1.25.. .30..Fair 
N.C Cc. 8S. Baumgarner. 36. .200.. FS.. ia —* 35 ook S.. OO. valt 
Ohio Rg. D. Hint... 50. 30. 50.. 90.. . 1.05 6.00. .1.35.. .385..Fair 
Ohio J. F. Moore.. 40.. = 85 1.10.. .30..Fair 
Ohio F. Leininger 100.. 100. .100.. ‘ i 

Okla J. Heueisen OO. « oo See Geei i ‘ . Slow 
Pa D. C. Gilham §. 3 10. 50.. 1.05 6.70. .1.40 .88..Slow 
Pa H. Beaver 30 20.. 40 30 ‘ ‘a 

8.C E. S. Prevost.. 50 25.. 60. 50.. .18. 1.12.. 7.20..1.2 .85.. 
Tenn 1. M. Buchanan.. 25.. 10.. 50 90 : ae . 1.25 35..Slow 
Tenn. G. M. Bentley... 50.. 100.. 75. oe 1.00. 1.35 Fair 
Texas. H. B. Parks. 20. << es: .09.. .50. 80 . Slow 
Texas. J. N. Mayes +» £ 6... BB. « Fees cas SS ‘ ..Rapid 
Utah M. A. Gill i ‘ 07% 375.. ‘. . ..Fair 
Vt J. E. Crane ica ..125.. 55. .-1.20.. 6.00..1.85.. .35..Slow 
Va. T. ©. Asher. . 50.. 40.. 95.. 90 1.00.. 6.00..1.25.. .30..Fair 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton 83. 133 25 .65.. 75 . .Slow 
W.Va T. K. Massie... 25 75. 65 , . ..1.00.. .35..Fair 
Wis N. E. France. eS ; .1.00.. 5.00..1.25 25..Slow 
Wis E. Hassinger .... 50. 55.. 95.. 80 “sr 3 . .Slow 
Wis, H. F,. Wilson.... 25 50.. 0888. 35..Fair 
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Advertise 





local paper. 


Roadside Signs 


Use Root’s attractive new 


Leaflets 




















— 

















Use Root’s 


Counter Display Case. 





4. 























ow to Make the Public Buy Honey 
Use Root’s Honey-Selling Helps 


Use Root’s new honey advertisements in your 


Use Root’s Honey Leaflets to in- | 
terest your customers in the food 
value of honey. 


Use Root’s honey leaflets to in- 


‘Labels 





waterproof signs. 


lithographed honey 
ed cartons to make 
your honey package 
attractive. 


Use one of Root’s 
handsome labels to 
identify your honey 
for the customer. 











Honey Sign, size 24x 42 inches, on waterproof material. 


Write for Our Special 1926 ‘Prices 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


— Shipp’g-Cases | 


Ship in Root’s wood- | 


en display cases, so 


customers can seo |}! 


and buy. 











August, 1926 
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July and August Specials 


Standard Bred Queen Bees by Return Mail 
Golden or Three-Banded 
Untested......... _.1, $1.00; 6, $5.40 Tested........... 1, $2.00; 6, $10.10 


Honey Extraétors---We Have Special Prices 


Cowan No. 15, ball-bearing, hand brake, reversible basket, size 9% x 16. 
Re IE I isd Kaacdn se €00'S.cc ed ok ee eee hae eel ee $29.85 
Cowan No. 17—Same as above, basket 12X16................0- ec eeeee 32.85 
JUST THINE OF IT. 


Glass Fars and (ans 


2 dosen 1-Ib. Scrow-Top Jars im Cartes... ... ccc ccccccccccccccccsccccs $1.25 
2 dozen 1-lb. Screw-Top Jars in Carton............. ccc cece cere eee, .. 1.00 
3 Gonem G-om. Baevew-Tep Pate Om GOPOOM. .. onc ccc cc ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccs 1.00 
re nS lo 6 oo 6b k oa teh eR SEES SE DRE RW dE eG NN .65 
a a dick wack a poe oN eA KO oe x ne a 6.90 
ee ET EE kine kesne died nchenHbaeinwas aw cbeceeecwsun 10.25 


Cartons for Comb Honey 


Made for 414,x17% sections and 4x5 sections, beautifully printed with 
space for your name and address if you care to have this printed on. 
re eee $1.00 PE bGubetseuswsaeyesae4 $8.00 


Comb-Honey Shipping-Cases 


Holding 24 sections 414x41/4,x17, Sec. Single Tier, with glass....$4.30 $21.85 
Holding 24 sections 41/,x41/4,x1¥2 Plain, single tier, with glass.... 4.00 19.75 
Holding 24 4x5x1%3% Plain, single tier, with glass................ 4.00 19.75 
Holding 24 sections 414,x414,x17% Sec., double tier, with glass...... 5.10 22.50 


Old Comb Rendered Into Wax 


Ship your old comb and capping to us. Our steam hydraulic wax presses 
do perfect work. We charge only 3c a pound for rendering your wax if your 
lot of combs weighs one hundred pounds of more, 5c per pound if less than one 
hundred pounds, and pay the best price for wax today, 40c. Send for our cata- 
log. Working your wax into foundation. This department is a big business 
with us and pays you to send for our price list. We save you money. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl and Walnut Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE HOUSE THAT SAVES YOU MONEY 
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Honey Containers for Every Need 


Honeyware Lithographed 
‘Pails and Cans 


Gold pails and cans decorated in 
red, green, and black—splendid dis- 
play colors. Honey in these pails 
means a quality product. 





Enameled Inside and Out 
“Rust Proof” Long Lasting 


PRICES F. 0. B. HAMILTON, OHIO 
Packed in dust proof Packed in 





corrugated cartons crates. 
In lots of 100 In lots of 500 In lots of 500 
or more, or more, or more, 
one size. one size. one size. 
Per 100 Per 100. Per 100. 
2%-lb. can... $8.00 $7.35 $7.00 
5-lb. pails ..13.95 13.15 12.40 
10-Ib. pails ..18.25 17.50 16.30 
Plain Cans and Pails Queen Bees 
F. O. B. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Iowa. 
50 100 
ON 4 vee cae seman $3.80 After a heavy season, 
ME 4 ova abaemaewe 3.25 6.50 many colonies will go into 
10-Ib. pails .......c000. 4.75 9.50 winter with worn queens 


that Rang pee their 

° . usefulness as egg layers. 
Five-Gallon Sixty-Pound Cans And unless requeening is 
Prices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, Iowa. — o i roy a 
l case 10 cases 100 cases drone-laying queen or be 

ormore ormore or more entirely queenless. Just at 

each each each the close of the summer 

1 60-Ib. can in case. .$0.70 $0.65 $0.62 flow is the best time to 
2 60-Ib. cans in case. 1.15 1.10 1.05 requeen, thus allowing 
40 60-lb. cans bulk packed in one crate your colonies to breed up, 
(no cases) $14.00. and have young bees for 





winter. 
Diamond I Glass Jars 
F. O. B. Hamilton, Ill, or Keokuk, Iowa. Prices (July 1 to Oct. 1) 
1 to 10 cases 10 or more : 

‘ 1 Untested queen or more postpaid....$ 1.00 
24 8-02 jars .....+----+- st eT 12 Untested queens postpaid......... 10.00 
o- + Se ae hy ge tik = ‘65 100 Untested queens postpaid......... 75.00 
- 12 32.02. sp arstaactedtgy ‘O58 85 Tested queen, each postpaid........... 2.50 

BE DOR, BS ccc cccvcevse .90 .80 We guarantee safe delivery. 


We can save you money. Send for special prices on large quantities. 
Fall Price List on request. 


Dadant & Sons - - Hamilton, Illinois 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBEE at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver- 
tise has had its value over 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. [. 
Root's ‘‘introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 


} 








THE honey flow came on so late in much 
of the northern portion of the country 
that it would be 
Honey Crop unwise at this time 
Conditions even to attempt to 
guess what the final 
crop may be this season. In many locali- 
ties good crops are already on the hives 
or have already been taken; but in much 
of the commercial honey-producing ter 
ritory it wiil be several weeks yet before 
much will be definitely known as to the 
magnitude of the crop. In the sweet clo- 
ver and alfalfa region of the West, where 
many of the large shipments of honey 
originate, conditions are somewhat spot- 
ted, good yields being secured in some 
places and but little honey in others. In 
the white-clover region the flow from 
white clover is generally reported as dis- 
appointing, but in spots good crops are 
being secured even in this region. 


—- Ao 
FORTUNATELY for the consuming pub- 
lie, for all honest producers of pure food, 
and especially for 
The ‘‘Corn beekeepers, the 
=) Sugar’’ Bill ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill, 
as amended and 
passed by the House of Representaives, 
did not finally pass the Senate. Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, came very near get- 
ting a vote on it just before Congress ad- 
journed, but the vote was finally post- 
poned and adjournment occurred before 
it could again be taken up. If Senator 
Cummins had, succeeded in getting a vote 
on it, the bill would undoubtedly have 
passed, since the Senate had alreadv 
passed the original ‘‘corn sugar’’ bill 
which was even more objectionable than 
the amended bill passed by the House. 
Sinee the bill did not pass simply be- 
cause Congress adjourned before it could 


again be brought up, the ‘‘corn sugar’’ 
people will no doubt make an effort to 
have it passed during the next session of 
Congress; but in the meantime we shall 
hope that the general public will find out 
what the ‘‘corn sugar’’ people are trying 
to do, and that public sentiment will be 
such that Congress will not dare pass a 
bill to break down our pure food law for 
the sole benefit of the manufacturers of 
‘fcorn sugar.’’ By reading the Congres- 
sional Reeord for June 15, June 17, June 
18, and July 1, it is apparent that it was 
the letters of protest sent to congressmen 
by beekeepers, and the vigorous fight by 
Dr. Wiley, that finally resulted in the 
postponement of the vote in the Senate, 
which, in turn, prevented the passage of 
the bill. Beekeepers can no doubt obtain 
the above-mentioned copies of the Con- 
gressional Record by writing to their 
congressman. 





—— A a 


HERE is the greatest piece of news that 
has come into the beekeepers’s horizon 
for years. W. K. 

AQ AGreat Boost Kellogg, of the 
for Honey Kellogg Company, 

at Battle Creek, 

Mich., who has been interested in honey 
since his early friendship with A. I. Root, 
more than thirty years ago, is so thor- 
oughly convinced that honey is the most 
healthful form of sweet that he proposes 
to mention it on all the packages of Kel- 
logg’s food products and also in the cir 
culars and advertising put out by his 
company. Since more than a_ million 
packages of food are sent out daily by 
this great organization, and since its ad- 
vertising is constantly before the public, 
the people of this country will thus be 
constantly reminded of the virtues of 
honey as a food. Since Mr. Kellogg has 
been for years an apostle of better 
health through the eating of proper food, 
his recommendation of honey on the mil- 
lions of food packages and in the adver- 
tising matter put out by his firm should 
go a long way toward establishing honey 
as the nation’s greatest health sweet. As 
beekeepers, we certainly have reason to 
be grateful to Mr. Kellogg and his com- 
pany for what they propose to do to popu- 
larize honey. We can well afford to show 
our appreciation by speaking a good word 
for Mr. Kellogg and his products wher- 
ever possible, and by recommending Kel- 
logg’s foods to go with the honey we 
sell. 
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THOMAS WILLIAM COWAN, senior ed- 
itor of the British Bee Journal, and 
president of the 
Noted British British Beekcep- 
= Leader ers’ Association, 
4 Passes Away died on May 23 at 
the ripe old age 
of 86 years. Mr. Cowan first became in 
terested in beekeeping about the year 
1870, and retained his interest in bees, 
beekeeping, and beekeeping associations 
until his death, just recently having fin 
ished writing a history of the British 
Beekeepers’ Association. Our older read 
ers will remember his name having been 
mentioned frequently in American bee 
keeping literature during the period of 
his more active leadership in British bee- 
keeping. Mr. Cowan was author of ‘‘The 
British Beekeepers’ Guide Book,’’ which 
was first published in 1881 and which has 
had 25 editions. He was also author of 
‘‘The Honey Bee—Its Natural History, 
Anatomy and Physiology.’’ This has 
also had a large eireultaion as well as 
‘Wax Craft,’’ a book dealing with the 
history, production, and commercial uses 
of beeswax. 


e=3 & ==" 


WHILE it is well known that colonies 
sometimes work with less energy when 

preparing to 
= Loss Brought swarm, the loss 
SS About by from this cause 
~ Swarming Fever is not always ap- 

parent. During 
an ordinary clover honey flow colonies 
that have slowed down in their work on 
account of preparations for swarming 
often almost catch up with other colonies 
later, so that the loss is small; but when 
colonies slow down their work on ac- 
count of swarming during a short, rapid 
honey tlow, such as that from basswood, 
i few days of loafing may reduce the 
yield to the extent of one or two supers 
of honey. In the Editor’s apiaries there 
was a good honey flow from basswood 
early in July. Swarming was practically 
over when the basswood flow began, but 
a few colonies had started queen-cells 
preparatory to swarming shortly before 
the basswood honey flow began; and, 
since the swarming season was so nearly 
over, the cells were destroyed in the 
hope that the colonies would give up 
swarming entirely. However, some of 
them immediately started new queen 
cells and refused to work in the supers 
to any extent for nearly a week. Other 
colonies which had queen-cells further 
advaneed were treated by making arti- 
ficial swarms. These colonies worked vig- 
orously in the supers and stored from one 
to two comb-honey supers more than 
those which loafed week, 


during the 
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thus keeping pace with those colonies 
which made no preparations for swarm 
ing. Even during a slower honey flow 
the loss incident to swarming and swarm 
control is probably greater than is gen- 
erally realized, especially when comb 
honey is being produced. In extracted- 
honey production, of course, the loss is 
not so apparent, although even here the 
colonies that behave themselves and go 
through the season without a thought of 
swarming are usually the ones that store 
the largest amount of surplus. 

Colonies are not only thrown out otf 
condition for most energetic work by at 
tempting to swarm, but also by anything 
which slows down their work, such as 
not enough room for spreading out the 
thin nectar to facilitate evaporation, or 
a faulty distribution of the work of the 
bees in the supers. In the case of the 
few colonies mentioned above, the ma 
jority of the bees simply staid in the 
hives instead of working on the bass 
wood, resulting in the loss of one or two 
supers of honey. No more honey was 
stored in the brood-chambers by these 
colonies than in the others which were 
working well in the supers. 


—s Ao 
WHILE there is still much uncertainty as 
to the honey crop conditions throughout 

the country, ap- 

Better Distribu- parently there 

& tion of Honey will be a short 
age of honey in 

many important honey-selling regions 
and probably large crops in many impor 
tant producing regions. This condition is 
not unusual. In the irrigated portions of 
the western states and in portions of the 
great sweet clover region of the Missouri 
River Valley, honey crops are more de- 
pendable than in the eastern portion of 


the country where the greater portion of * 


the honey must be consumed. Through- 
out the eastern portion of the country a 
bumper crop may be harvested in one 
section of the country one season and in 
another section the next season, thus 
bringing about a condition of feast or 
famine so far as local production is con- 
cerned. 

This peculiar skipping about of good 
crops constitutes a great disturbing fae 
tor in the marketing of honey under 
present conditions. In facet, the great 
variation in the yield and in the quality 
of honey from year to year in the greater 
portion of the country constitutes one of 
the greatest barriers in the way of work- 
ing out stable marketing conditions. For 
instance, last season Minnesota, which is 
an important consuming state, produced 
a record-breaking crop, resulting in pan- 
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icky selling, while other states near by 
had little or no honey. Since Minnesota 
has been consuming most of the honey 
produced within the state, there was no 
established system for properly grading, 
assembling, and shipping the honey to 
other markets. Beekeepers became very 
much concerned over the marketing prob- 
lem and began working on plans for bet- 
ter marketing facilities, but the indica- 
tions now are that the crop will be short 
there this season, and if it is many of 
the plans for relief which were so enthu- 
siastically advocated last season will be 
dropped because there may not be enough 
honey in the state to supply the local 
demand. 

Some have estimated that Minnesota 
last year consumed three times as much 
honey as ever before, on account of the 
pressure of the enormous crop; but if 
there is a short crop there this season the 
consumption of honey within that state 
may be exceedingly small in comparison, 
and the large number of new consumers 
who were induced to use honey in quan 
tity last season will go without this sea 
son, even though a great surplus of honey 
may be produced in adjacent states. 
Similar conditions in varying degrees ex 
ist every season in various parts of the 
country, thus making it necessary to find 
new consumers when a bumper crop is 
secured, only to lose this trade when the 
crop is poor. 

In many cases when a beekeeper in the 
East produces a bumper crop he estab 
lishes a roadside stand and sells the en 
tire crop from the stand; but if he does 
not secure a crop the next season his 
stand may remain closed and his trade 
thus be lost. In many cases beekeepers 
who sell their crops to local dealers work 
the trade extensively when a large crop 
is secured by ealling on grocers, carrying 
advertisements in local papers and writ- 
ing interesting articles for the reading 
pages. After several seasons of such in- 
tensive work a good local demand is cre- 
ated; but when a season of failure comes 
the beekeeper, having no honey to sell, 
may neglect his local market entirely, 
thus losing to a large extent the business 
he has built up at so much effort and ex- 
pense. 

Most beekeepers are of the opinion 
that the greatest need of the honey mar 
ket at the present time is an extensive 
advertising campaign. The American 
Honey Producers’ League is now endeav- 
oring to raise a sufficient amount of 
money to take advantage of the $5000 
which has already been pledged for ad- 
vertising honey on the condition that a 
total of $25,000 be raised for this pur- 
pose. If the League succeeds in raising 
this money, it will be more important 
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than ever that the conditions referred to 
above be remedied. If good money is 
spent for advertising honey, it should be 
followed by a constant supply in every 
nook of the country, since otherwise the 
money spent in advertising would be 
largely wasted. If the beekeeper who 
contributes to this advertising fund is 
to receive any benefit from his contribu 
tion he must have honey to sell. If his 
crop this season has been a failure and 
he has developed a market in his locality, 
he should by all means purehase honey 
of a quality similar to that which he has 
been furnishing his customers and push 
sales in his locality as vigorously as 
though he had produced a bumper crop 
this season. 

The Editor believes that there are 
enough beekeepers located in good honey 
consuming regions who are able to sell 
honey advantageously to move the bulk 
of the nation’s honey crop during the 
next six months if only these beekeeper 
salesmen would push sales after a crop 
failure as vigorously as they do when 
they have a bumper crop. In doing this, 
they would not only have the profit made 
on honey sales this season but also ac 
complish the more important thing—that 
of building up a permanent business in 
honey in their localities. 


One great difficulty in the way of do 
ing this is that of obtaining honey of 
quality similar to that produced in the 
locality; but by blending, it should be 
possible for any beekeeper to have hon 
ey which his customers like. Another 
difficulty is that of purchasing honey 
from a distance in case the reputation 
of the producer is not known to the pur 
chaser. This difficulty exists because 
there are not enough reliable dealers in 
honey in this country. On account of 
the small margin to be made in handling 
it, the limited outlet, and the great fluc 
tuation in production in many regions, 
those engaged in buying and selling other 
food products in a large way are not in- 
teresting in handling honey. Honey deal- 
ers, aS a rule, come from the ranks of 
beekeepers or dealers in beekeepers’ sup- 
plies; and, as has been previously men 
tioned in these columns, the Editor be 
lieves that every dealer in beekeepers’ 
supplies, whether large or small, who is 
located in a region which does not al 
ready have a reliable dealer in honey, 
should purchase honey for export when 
his territory produces more than it con 
sumes, and import honey into his terri 
tory to supply beekeepers who want to 
purchase honey for their local trade dur- 
ing seasons of failure. Perhaps not ev 
ery dealer in beekeepers’ supplies could 
handle honey, but certainly many more 
eould do so than at present. 
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PACKING HONEY FOR MARKET 


All extracted hon- 
ey should be elari- 
fied and blended be- 
fore it is packed for 


market. The _ pro- 
cess of extracting 
incorporates in the honey particles of 
wax broken from the comb, as well as 
millions of fine bubbles of air. Honey 
from different colonies and from differ- 


ent supers is liable to vary slightly in 
flavor, color, and degrees of ripeness. 
When moderate quantities are being ex- 
tracted daily it is possible to strain the 
honey through cloth as it comes from the 
extractor. This will remove foreign mat- 
ter, but not bubbles, which can be sepa- 
rated out only by gravity—that is, by al- 
lowing the honey to stand in settling- 
tanks for a sufficient length of time for 
the foam to rise to the surface. If the 
honey is not strained the particles of wax 
will also rise along with the foam, and 
both can be skimmed off at the same time. 
Heating the honey in some way as it 
passes from the extractor to the tanks ac- 
celerates this process of clarifying great- 
ly. Gravity clarifying seems the only 
practical method where several tons are 
extracted daily. The honey should stand 
in the tanks for nearly a week at least 
before skimming and _ tinning. The 
blending necessary to secure a more uni- 
form sample is accomplished only by 
means of the large tanks. They belong 
to a central plant, but I believe they 
pay. 

The delivery of honey from extractor 
to tanks may belong more to extracting 
than packing honey, but there is a point 
in favor of pumping the honey which I 
believe the advocates of gravity deliv- 
ery have overlooked. For the sake of 
appearances, if nothing else, the extract- 
ing-room should have a cement floor 
which can be flushed out with the hose 
every day or as often as necessary to 
keep it scrupulously clean. The delicate- 
flavored food which we produce comes 
into keen competition with other foods 
which are prepared and packed in the 
most sanitary plants, open to the public 
and kept looking—and smelling—neat 
and elean. Our plants are not visited so 
much, for most people seem to think that 
even the most timid bee imprisoned on 
a window is liable to turn and rend them 


at a moment’s notice. Still, there are 
quite a number of visitors during the 


season, and it does not help the sale of 
honey for them to be met at the door by 
a sour odor from honey soaked into 
wooden floors, or to find beeswax stuck 
all over the soles of their shoes when 
they return home. I do not say that all 





By Morley Pettit 


How to Fill Various Kinds of Packages 
to Best Advantage 


wooden floors in ex- 
tracting-rooms are 
like this. I have seen 
them kept clean and 
sweet; but the ones 
who serub out 
wooden floors often enough to keep them 
that way deserve a great deal more credit 
for cleanliness than we who simply use 
hose and floor-brush as a daily matter-of- 
course. It seems so much simpler to lay 
drains and cement on the ground than 
on a floor upstairs that it forms a strong 
argument in favor of extracting there 
and letting the pump lift the honey to 
whatever level is preferred. 
Barrels as Honey Containers 

From the labor standpoint, the easiest 
way to pack extracted honey for market 
is to run it into barrels, plug the bungs, 
roll them up a plank into the truck, and 
from there into the freight car and let 
them go. This used to fit very well into 
the system of extracting at out-yards. We 
had a strainer which fitted over the bung 
hole and the honey was pailed from the 
hand extractor into it. When the barrel 
started to run over we knew it was full 
and shifted the strainer over to the next 
Four seven-hundred-pound barrels 
was a good day’s extracting when we 
took the honey off by brushing, and re- 
turned the combs to the hives the same 


one, 


day. When leaving for the night the 
barrels were plugged and left the-e. No 


one ever attempted to carry one off. They 
stayed right there until time to ship them 
from the nearest railway station. When 
there are always two men on the job bar- 
rels are not at all bad to handle, once 
you get the knack of it, and they cost 
less than sixties. There is one point in 
the care of barrels which the uninitiated 
are almost sure to overlook: they must, 
be dry—should be air-dried for a year, 
and then ecoopered the last thing before 
filling. Well-ripened honey will take 
moisture from the staves and shrink them 
instead of swelling them as one would 
naturally expect. My very first experi- 
ence with barrels taught me that. They 
were filled at an out-yard, and happened 
to be left where the sun shone on them 
through a window. Some days later when 
we came to ship them honey was oozing 
from every joint. When we undertook 
to drive the hoops, honey made them slip- 
pery; but we drove them and ‘‘blocked’’ 
them with nails driven into the staves, 
and the freight agent was kind enough 
to accept them, although they were de- 
cidedly ‘‘in bad order.’’ They reached 
their destination without a very large 
bill for leakage and cooperage, and we 
were thankful and learned the lesson. 
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The Sixty-Pound Can 


The sixty-pound tin comes next on the 
list as a bulk shipping package. It is 
the most. popular and no doubt deservedly 
so. When well crated singly it is a con- 
venient package to handle and to store. 
I believe the best all-around crate for a 
square sixty is the wire-bound box made 
of heavy veneer. When well sealed with 
the proper wire-twisting tool this makes 
a case strong enough for export over- 
seas, and it is lighter and no more ex- 
pensive than a wood box. The sixty- 
pound ean is better suited for liquefying 
and refilling into glass or smaller tins 
than any other bulk package, and if han- 
dled and refitted carefully may be used 
a second time. When I asked the mana- 
ger of our bottling plant what sugges 
tions he wished me_ to convey to bee- 
keepers regarding putting up honey in 
sixties he said I should advise them not 
to send in occasional tins with a quart 
or two of dead bees in the top. I replied 
that this seemed obvious but that I 
would pass the word along, seeing he 
spoke from experience. His next advice 
was to nail shipping tags, if any, to the 
erate only, and not to the tin. Consider- 
ing that a little lamp-black made into 
paint with kerosene for oil and applied 
with a small brush will write an address 
on a erate and do it better than a ship- 
ping tag, it seems strange that any bee 


IN 
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keeper would nail tags on crates with 
nails which penetrate wood and tin and 
hold securely in the granulated honey be- 
yond. It is probably the experience in 
all honey-bottling plants, as in that of 
the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-opera- 
tive Company, that when the heating 
oven is to be filled the soldering iron 
has to be heated for the rather difficult 
job of soldering holes punched in tin 
over granulated honey. Perhaps many 
of these are unavoidable, because the 
wear on packages traveling in truck and 
train is very severe; but too much care 
can not be exercised in putting up crates 
for shipment. Ariother point which may 
have a bearing on the safe arrival of 
goods is to see that no ends of wires or 
nails are left projecting to tear the 
hands or elothes of freight-handlers 
along the line. 

A sixty-pound ean is supposed to con- 
tain exactly sixty pounds of honey. Most 
of them have capacity for a few pounds 
more and some beekeepers are so gener- 
ous as to put in whatever the can will 
hold. If this is done in a spirit of gen- 
erosity, it is doubtless to be commended, 
but I fear it is seldom appreciated. A 
sixty-pound can is sold for sixty pounds; 
if a hundred such cans are sold the crop 
would amount to only six thousand 
pounds, and two or three pounds or even 
one pound over weight in each would 
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Pettit’s clover honey packed in containers of various sizes. ‘‘Beekist’’ is the trade name for 
honey sold through the Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-operative Company. 
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represent more honey than most beekeep- 
ers would care to give away without any 
return. Where the producer bottles his 
honey or liquefies it for sale in small 
tins he usually stores it in sixties after 
it is clarified for convenience in melting. 
When the sixties are emptied they are 
not washed but are sealed up with the 
screw cap and stored away with the 
honey smear in them. Im dry storage 
they will rust less in this way than if 
they are washed out, as it is practicaily 
impossible to dry the inside of a sixty- 
pound can so it will keep from rusting 
for any length of time. When refilling 
time comes the cans are scalded out and 
dried just as they are filled. Used for 
storage in this way at home, they may 
last for a number of years. Using them 
again after being shipped with honey 
in them is another matter, and the great- 
est care should be exercised to select 
only the best and to solder up the weak 
spots. 


Packages for Retail 


It is very important in selling any com- 
modity to send out neat and attractive 
packages. They should be kept clean 
and made of material which does not eas- 
ily soil, rust, corrode, or collect dust. 
The appearance of packages going to re 
filling concerns is important, as the buyer 
can not help forming his opinion of the 
contents by the degree of cleanliness and 
the businesslike appearance of the out- 
side. It is like when I buy queens. If 
the breeder’s correspondence is business- 
like and his queen-cages are bright and 
clean and neatly put up, I expect to get 
first-class queens and am seldom disap- 
pointed. The appearance of packages 
which are going right through to the re- 
tail trade and to the consumer is of the 
utmost importance. In the days when 
we could never supply the demand we 
could put up the best of clover honey in 
plain tin fives and tens, ship them in 
open crates and get away with it; but 
those days are past. I believe the best 
small tin container now is the lithograph 
ed tin with the inside lacquered. For 
some years there have been concerns in 
Canada using this process on tin to take 
the place of a paper label pasted on. The 
sheet tin is printed, baked, and varnish- 
ed, and baked and lacquered and baked 
until no tin surface is left exposed be- 
fore it is made into cans. In the end the 
inside is a light golden color, and the 
outside bears the design and colors which 
advertise the honey and the producer’s 
name or brand. We get these in ten 
pound, five-pound, and two-and-a-half 
pound sizes. They will keep well ripen- 
ed honey indefinitely without even the 
blackened rim caused by a smear of 
honey on raw tin being exposed to air. 
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We box them in wire-bound veneer for 
export, and in fiber-board boxes for do 
mestic shipments. The latter exclude 
dust from the contents better, but do 
not stand a sea voyage quite so well. 
They must be no less than ‘‘100 pound 
board,’’ and sealed with silicate. Glue 
will not hold. 

Before beekeeping began to develop in 
the Canadian West, all the Ontario sur- 
plus went out there, and all in the granu 
lated form. The cities took granulated 
honey in five and two-and-one-half-pound 
tins, and in glass. The farmers, as or 
ganizations and as individuals and neigh 
borhood groups, took ten-pound pails al- 
most exclusively. The process of put 
ting these up is quite simple. The sixty- 
pound erate is the universal standard. [ 














Central extracting plant of the Pettit Apiaries, 

Georgtown, Ontario. The building has heen en 

larged from time to time to afford room for the 
increasing business. 


should say now the sixty-pound box as 
the old open crate has been abandor:d in 
favor of a tight box. 

The first operation in preparation for 
filling is to wipe the dust out of the tins. 
Inner sugar-sacks which have been boiled 
are best for this. A man goes into the 
room where the tins are stored and makes 
one job of wiping the inside of each tin 
carefully and placing them in the ship- 
ping-cases ready for filling. He turns 
them upside down for fear of collecting 
more dust before being used. The 
*“goose-neck’’ filler on the end of a hose 
used with hot honey is not suitable for 
cold honey, so we have each storage-tank 
equipped with the expensive type of 
straight gate with two-inch opening, then 
use a delicate balance scale made espe 
cially for this sort of work. Like the 
computing scales used by grocers, it has 
a pointer which swings on a ‘‘fan,’’ but 
is far less cumbersome for our use. When 
adjusted for filling a certain weight it is 
quite easy for any boy or girl who is 
eareful to put ‘‘exact weight’’ in every 
tin, measured to a quarter of an ounce. 
This is pretty valuable for filling small 
tins where an extra ounce in each would 
cost you a pound and a half per case, or 
a hundred and fifty pounds per hundred 
cases. 
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The Packing Room 


Just as the extracting-room needs to 
be light and airy for the comfort of the 
workers and the grading of the combs in 
the process of extracting described last 
month, so the filling-room should be light 
and clean and airy, with a high ceiling 
and plenty of windows, so the operator 
ean see to skim the tanks thoroughly and 
to know what is running into the pack 
ages as he fills. I consider this another 
argument in favor of a central plant be- 
ing built on level ground and the honey 
pumped so the filling-room will have the 
same chance of being a suitable room as 
the extracting-room. Perhaps I should 
not press this matter too hard, as each 
one has a right to his own views; but it 
looks to me as though the man who builds 
on a side hill to save pumping has got 
just one thing handy at the expense of 
almost everything else about the place. 
He has a wooden floor in his extracting- 
room, with its disadvantages, and is apt 
to have a low dingy room for the impor- 
tant work of filling. Then, unless he has 
an elevator, he is cramped for storage 
space for his honey which is ready for 
shipping. 

Our ceilings are ten feet high and our 
tank-benches raise the honey-gates to a 
level three feet above the floor. The 
weighing-scale is placed on a stand at 
the right height to bring the tin which is 
heing filled close up to the gate. The 
one who operates the honey-gate is seat- 
ed on a stool directly in front of it. He 
has a stack of shipping-cases: filled with 
freshly wiped tins close to one side of 
him, and a table at the other. One hand 
is kept on the gate while it is open, and 
the other holds an empty tin. He keeps 
one eye on the indicator of the scale and 
the other on the honey rising in the tin 
he is filling. As the honey nears the top 
he is closing down the gate, and when 
the indicator begins to move he soon 
learns how to eut the stream off just as 
the pointer reaches ‘‘Exact Weight.’’ 
Then the hand which has just shut the 
gate lifts the full tin off to the table, 
while the other sets an empty tin in its 
place. The gate hand now starts the 
flow of honey, while the other reaches 
for a fresh empty tin, and so the work 
goes on with as little lost time as possi- 
ble. For accidents, such as getting a tin 
too full, a tablespoon is kept handy, also 
a damp cloth frequently wrung out of 
clean water for wiping up smears of hon 
ey on seales, table, or tins. A second op- 
erator places the covers on the tins and 
presses them into place, puts the tins in 
their shipping-cases, and stacks them 
back in the storeroom or warehouse. 
There is a floor truck for this purpose, 
which will hold 1000 pounds of honey, 
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Mistakes That Are Expensive 

To produce a faney article properly 
graded requires the close supervision of 
an expert at every step. My attention 
was called recently to a grave example 
of how the good name of a _ beekceper 
can be messed up by eareless or inex 
perienced help. A decidedly dark-colored 
honey had been put up in pails branded 
No. 1 light honey, and sent to a high- 
class grocery store in a large city. The 
beekeeper was known to be careful and 
particular, but was evidently not suf- 
ficiently experienced as to all the things 
that can go wrong about a honey-produc- 
ing plant. After grading as to color and 
degrees of ripeness, both before and dur- 
ing extracting, there will not be much 
variation in the light-honey tanks. Still 
we make a practice of drawing a five- 
pound pail and setting it aside as a sam 
ple from each tank when it is nearly half 
empty. This sample is labeled with a 
special mark, and each case of honey 
from that tank is marked in the same 
way. Then the cases are grouped as to 
tanks in the store room, and by this 
means we have a complete record by sam- 
ple of the honey on hand. In tinning up 
cold honey the variation in specific grav 
ity between bottoms and tops of settling 
tanks is not taken care of to my com- 
plete satisfaction. Still, when the honey 
is all pretty well ripened, the difference 
may not be enough to worry about. 
Where the surface is found to be thin at 
skimming time it is well to dip off an 
inch or more with the skimmings. 


Just how it comes about that so many 
beekeepers market honey with dead bees 
and scum on the surface I can not say 
with certainty. Straining and filling di- 
rect from the extractor without the use 
of settling-tanks would account for a film 
of foam or seum forming on every tin. 
More than that would likely come from 
filling in such a poor light that foreign 
matter going into the tin would not be 
noticed. Our tanks have tight-fitting 
covers which are kept in place at all 
times. We skim them twice with an in- 
termission of several hours, then watch 
earefully while filling. If any foam at 
all remains on the tank it will show the 
instant it begins to flow out by a white 
ring forming around the stream in the 
tin which is being filed. All tins filled 
after this starts are set aside with cov- 
ers laid on loosely for the foam to rise. 
These are skimmed next day and filled 
to weight if they will not pass. Where 
there is very much foam they are simply 
dumped on the capping-melter to be 
heated up and put through the process 
again on the next extracting day, 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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THE ESTABLISHED QUEEN 


In my series of 
articles on queen- 
rearing published 


in this journal last 
summer I made a 
statement to the 
effect that a queen carries no intrinsic 
value, her value coming into existence 
only when she becomes established in a 
colony of bees. Thus after a fashion all 
queens in mailing cages are of equal 
value, since their value is speculative. It 
is perfectly possible that the one having 
the most promise will never acquire any 
real value, while a poorer one, to all ap- 
pearances, may fortuitously become a 
fairly valuable mother of a colony. This 
is not visionary; it is indeed too often 
lamentably true. 

Much has been said about the injury 
done to queens in the mails. Some api- 
arists have even given up buying queens, 
believing that it does not pay to do so 
because of the too high percentage of 
failing queens. They prefer to go to the 
trouble and expense of rearing their own 
queens. They would gladly do away with 
the rearing of their own queens were it 
not for this strong belief that queens are 
injured in the mails. 

It is easy to see that a caged queen 
next to the wall of a mail-sack lying at 
some junction point exposed to the sum- 
mer sun might be injured or killed. It 
is also easy to see that a queen in a sack 
thrown from an express train might suf- 
fer injury. It is not so easy to see clear- 
ly why a queen-bee properly caged, with 
a fair number of attendants, with plenty 
of suitable food should suffer any injury 
under normal mail conditions. 

Queens That Were Not Injured in the 
Mail 

Listen a moment to testimony on the 
other side. This will all be direct from 
my own experience. I can name four or 
five queen-breeders of this country from 
whom I have never had a poor queen, 
though all came by mail. I have had 
queens brought all the way from Italy 
which did good work into the third sea- 
son. TI had one queen direct from the 
island of Cyprus, coming all the way (a 
trip of about three weeks) in a small 
cage with about 15 attendants. This 
Cyprian queen did wonderful work for 
two seasons and fair work a third season. 
Last summer IT by mistake mailed four 
queens to a town in Massachusetts, where- 
as it should have gone to a town in Con- 
necticut. After a week the postmaster 
notified me. TI sent postage to have the 
queens sent to the proper destination. A 
week later T heard from another post- 
master. The first postmaster had also 
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Many Queens Are Superseded Early Be- 
cause They Have Not Been 
Properly Introduced age 


erred in writing the 
address. I sent more 
postage and after 
a time the pack 
reached me. 

Twenty days had 
elapsed. One queen and attendants were 
dead of starvation and the food was near- 
ly exhausted in the other cages. I acci- 
dentally killed one queen, but safely in- 
troduced the other two. At last observa- 
tion they were laying normally and had 
good colonies for winter. 


The most remarkable case to my mind 
is the following: Some years ago I sent 
several queens to a young man in a 
neighboring state. He wrote six weeks 
later that the queens were worthless. As 
I had sent him daughters from my best 
breeder I was at a loss to understand the 
trouble. I sent him other queens in re- 
turn for the poor ones which I asked to 
be sent back to me. Only two were re- 
turned to me, and these I safely intro 
duced. I soon saw that one of these two 
was & poor queen, but the other queen 
showed marked excellence. The summer 
following her colony was the leader in 
the home yard. She did excellent work 
into the third season and was then super 
seded. She had but five legs all this 
time. It should be stated that these two 
queens were returned to me on granu- 
lated sugar moistened with honey for 
food, and only six or seven attendant 
bees in each cage It seemed to me that 
if ever queens should suffer by mailing 
these two should have done so. 


From once being a strong believer in 
the theory that queens always suffer in- 
jury from a journey in the mails I have 
now become skeptical and firmly believe 
that a queen properly packed, furnished 
suitable food, and allowed a fair num- 
ber of attendant workers, stands very 
slight chance of being injured in the 
mails. A careful comparison of queens 
brought in by the mails with queens di 
rectly introduced from my own rearing 
has brought out the surprising fact that 
the percentage of failures is practically 
the same. It was this lack of difference 
which began first to rouse my suspicions, 
and soon after that I fell upon the true 
cause of the large percentage of queen 
failures. 


Why Many Queens Fail 


The leading cause of the early failure 
of many queens is, I firmly believe, due 
to faulty introduction. Many queens, [ 
am led to believe, apparently safely in 
troduced, are actually suffering from 
rough treatment following their release 
from the cages, There is a wide gulf 
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between the welfare of a queen happily 
accepted by the workers and that of a 
queen which is merely tolerated. Too 
many queens are put through a severe 
third degree as soon as they leave the 
protecting cage. If not killed outright 
a queen is so weakened that she can 
never become a valuable head of a col- 
ony of bees, and is subject to early su- 
persedure. 

For many years my aim was to find a 
method of introducing queens which 
would yield a smaller percentage of fail- 
ures. I tried all sorts of methods, often 
with success, but never with dependable 
success. It seemed that a method under 
some conditions yielding nearly 100 per 
cent of success would, under other condi- 
tions, yield not better than 50 per cent. 
Though I have kept bees nearly forty- 
two years, it was only two years ago that 
I finally achieved success. This success, 
however, was a double success. I found 
at once that, whereas my safe introduc- 
tion had mounted to nearly 100 per cent, 
my percentage of failing queens dropped 
equally as fast to the zero mark. We 
may never hope to reach the full 100 per 
cent nor can we hope to reach zero in 
the matter of failing queens. There are 
altogether too many possible ways in 
which queens can be lost and altogether 
too many things which may happen to 
cause a queen to fail of her usefulness. 


A Faultless Introducing-Cage 


When the July, 1924, number of Glean- 
ings reached me I glanced through it and 
noted at once two articles, one on page 
446 by Harry C. Kautz, and another on 
page 448 by J. W. Peterson. The reading 
of those two articles roused my enthu- 
siasm at once to fever heat. I may have 
known before all the desirable features 
of an introduction cage, but it was the 
reading of those two articles which set 
me at once to work to evolve a cage 
which had no defects at all and no de 
ficiencies whatever. I soon had a cage 
that suited me and I made up between 
50 and 100, and that late summer and 
fall gave them a fair trial. 

There are good introducing-cages on 
the market, but none without objection- 
able features. The push-in cage in its 
various forms will give satisfactory re- 
sults, but I never eared for it, though I 
have used it more or less for a third of 
a century. It is messy to use and it 
often results in mutilated combs. Usu- 
ally one must space the frames for it, 
and that often results in bulging combs. 
The eage should be so thin that it can 
be used without further comb-spacing. 
There should be room for bees to tear 
a bee-space about it without injury to 
the comb. 

The accompanying illustrations show a 
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simple cage embodying all the essential 
features of a cage which should insure 
safe and certain introduction of queens 
without injury to combs and with a mini- 
mum of trouble on the part of the bee- 
keeper. The old Miller cage met the needs 
in part. It was thin and it was simple. 
It lacked the automatic principle, how- 
ever. The Miller cage had a solid plug 
in one end. Both queen and workers had 
egress at the other end. By making a 
plug with a tubular opening to take the 














End plugs for introducing cage. The short 

plug at the right has a piece of perforated 

metal over the candy hole which permits work- 

ers to pass into the cage as soon as the short 

plug of candy is eaten away. The queen is au- 

tomatically released later through the long 
plug shown at the left. 


place of a solid plug, and by closing the 
shorter plug to egress of the queen, the 
Miller cage is increased in value many 
fold. 

The original Miller cage had little to 
commend it except its thinness. It was 
not better otherwise for introduction 
than is the ordinary shipping-cage. A 
cage which enables worker bees to get 
into it without letting the queen get out 
is really a great advance. This simple 
change puts the modified Miller cage on 
a par with the push-in cage. The push-in 
cage rests much of its value upon the 
fact that bees emerge and are with the 
queen in the cage prior to the time the 
queen is released. By placing a single 
hole of excluder zine over the inner end 
of the opening of the Miller cage and 
plugging this hole with candy, an impor- 
tant result is achieved. The bees eat the 
eandy, and after a few hours are free to 
enter the cage. Here they feed the queen 
and become fully accustomed to her. She 
can not run wildly about in the small en 
closure and thus she will not irritate the 
bees nor rouse their animosity. She there 
and then becomes accepted. 

By substituting for the solid plug of 
the Miiier cage one with a hole through 
it which can be plugged with candy, the 
automatic principle of queen introduc- 
tion reaches its zenith. The queen is ac- 
cepted before she ean leave the cage. 
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Several hours after she is safely accepted 
this longer hole is cleared and the queen 
is then free to leave the cage. She has 
already been accepted several hours and 
during this time is being liberally fed. 
When she now leaves the cage she is in 
the condition of a laying queen, a joy to 
the inmates of the hive, and a guarantee 
of safe introduction. Such a queen starts 
to lay almost at once. 


Reduces Time of Introduction 

I have tried out cages made after the 
manner described and find that they meet 
the needs in every particular. Improve- 
ments may still be possible and shorter 
methods of use may be feasible. The 
length of the interval between the re- 
moval of the old queen and the starting 
of laying by the new queen is often of 
prime importance. This interval runs 
from one or two days up to a week or 
ten days. I have known it to run to 
nearly two weeks when the ordinary ship- 
ping-cage is used for introduction. Some- 
times for days the poor queen is only 
tolerated, running about the hive as an 
alien. I have seen queens a week after 
they had left the cage still as thin and 
gaunt as a virgin, often minus all hair 
and often with ragged wings. We must 
all admit that any method of introduc- 
tion which results thus must be faulty. 
It is costly, to say the least. If we can 
get queens to be quickly accepted and 
quickly fed richly, we gain in a two-fold 
way. We make introduction sure and 
we cut down the non-laying period. With 
this cage queens are usually laying with- 
in 72 hours from the time the old queen 
is removed. [I have seen sealed brood 
from new queens just eight days after I 
had put the queens in the cages. It is 
possible to get the desired results just 
described only by using introducing 
cages which meet two fundamental re- 
quirements. Such cages must be so con- 
structed that some of the inmates of the 
hive can be with the imprisoned queen 
for several hours prior to her release. 
They must also be so constructed that 
they will automatically release’ the 
queen after a safe interval of familiarity 
between queen and inmates. I feel con- 
fident that any introduction cage which 
does not meet with these two require- 
ments will never be of much value to 
our industry. I also feel confident that 
the cause of so many queen failures in 
the past is to be found in the fact that 
the cages used have been deficient in 
one or both of these two particulars. 

I wish here to take the opportunity to 
thank publicly Mr. Kautz and Mr. Peter- 
son for their timely and valuable ar- 
ticles. Their cages involved these two 
valuable principles. By constructing a 
eage embodying the principles described 
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in the brief articles of these two gen- 
tlemen one can be certain that he has 
the ne plus ultra of a eage for safe in- 
troduction. 

How the Cage Is Used 


The cage is used as follows: The old 
queen is found and placed in a cage for 
24 hours. She is without attendants, both 














Cage hung in position on the comb with short 
plug at lower end. 


openings being closed by wooden stop- 
pers. The next day the old queen is tak- 
en out, the wooden stoppers are removed, 
and queen-cage candy is stuffed into the 
blocks. This candy is easily made by 
putting a few drops of honey on a warm 
plate and working confectioners’ sugar 
into it. The new queen is now caged 
alone in this same cage and the cage 
hung where it hung with the old queen. 
For twenty-four hours the bees have 
been feeding their queen through the 
wire cloth of that cage. They will now 
feed the new queen in the same way. 
They may at first gather and bite the 
wires for a time, but as there are no 
attendant bees there is no irritating con- 
dition present and all is soon peaceful. 
After a few hours the candy in the 
shorter plug will be eaten completely, 
and a few bees will crowd into the cage 
through the zine opening. The queen 
can not yet get out of the cage. A few 
hours later still the longer tube will be 
free of food and the queen can then 
leave the cage. By this time she is usu- 
ally ready to lay, having been lavishly 
fed for several hours. 
Norwichtown, Conn. 
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SELLING HONEY AT ROADSIDE 


Roadside selling, 
not only of honey 
but of many other 
products, is rapidly 
developing into a 
real business _ be- 
cause of automobiles and paved roads. At 
first there was no rhyme nor reason to 
the way sales were made. Farmers with 
some fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., placed 
their wares on a box at the roadside, and 
unsightly shacks of all descriptions 
sprang up where cold drinks and candy 
were dispensed. In most cases no 
thought was given to future transactions, 
but the business is gradually drifting 
into the hands of men who are using 
thought and care in the effort to build 
up repeat trade. 

This method of selling is particularly 
well adapted to honey when the seller is 
a producer, for the general public is sus- 
picious of the purity and quality of hon- 
ey found in stores, and buys very little 
of it. People like to buy direct from 
the producer in most instances. There- 
fore the beekeeper has a chance to make 
larger profits by selling at retail, and he 
can correct many of the old false notions 
about honey. Since most of the business 
comes at a time when sales through the 
regular trade channels are small, he can 
in this way help to overcome the idea 
that honey is a seasonal food. 

Location of Great Importance 


Location is of prime importance to 
any business, and roadside selling is no 
exception. The majority of beekeepers 
own their homes and prefer to develop 
the best business they can without mov- 
ing; but many are beginning to perceive 
the advantages of living on a _ well- 


By Ellsworth A. Meineke 
Unlimited Opportunities for Disposing 
of Large Quantities of Honey Thus 
Far Badly Neglected 


traveled paved high- 
way which will 
bring thousands of 
people right past the 
apiary every day. 
If a new location is 
being selected it is well worth while to 
spend considerable time and effort in 
studying various sites before buying or 
renting. It is necessary to have good 
bee pasturage, so that a high quality of 
honey can be produced, for that is the 
only kind that will build up a permanent 
business. 


The position chosen should be one that 
can be attractively arranged, and con- 
spicuous enough so it will be readily seen 
by motorists traveling thirty to forty 
miles an hour. The number of people 
passing a given piece of ground deter- 
mines to a large extent its value as busi- 
ness property. In large cities, business 
lots sometimes cost many thousands of 
dollars for each foot of frontage, but 
the increased sales usually take care of 
the high cost and give a substantial 
profit in addition. The same principle 
holds true for a roadside stand. 

Must be Different to Attract Attention 


While location is of great importance, 
it is but one of several things to con- 
sider in selling. People out for a day’s 
ride pass hundreds of farms, homes, road- 
side stands, and stores of all kinds, so 
it is up to the honey salesman to make 
his grounds and buildings so attractive 
they will stand out from among the oth- 
ers by their individuality. A well-kept 


apiary in plain view of the road is a tre- 
mendous aid in selling honey. It should 
be a real producing apiary—not a pic- 
ture one made up of a few empty hives. 
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A honey-house and roadside stand built andarranged to attract the attention of passing motorists 
and induce them to stop to purchase honey. 
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Given a location where many people pass, 
and a good apiary set in attractive sur- 
roundings, and the honey crop is more 
than half sold. 


On a road where traffic is not heavy a 
small table can be used to display hon- 
ey, but on a busy road a stand is a great 
convenience. Only in the very poorest 
location would I depend on people com- 
ing up to the house to purchase honey. 
This is an age of speed and good service, 
and even though people are just ‘‘out 
for a ride’’ they are often in a hurry and 
will not go to the trouble of walking up 
to a house, but will stop if they can see 


the honey conveniently placed at the 
road. 

The stand shown in the illustration 
has been quite satisfactory. It is built 
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Sign located at turn of road. Similar signs are 
placed every half mile along the highway. 


so the honey display may be left in place 
at all times. When in use the stand is 
open on all sides, so that anyone in the 
house can easily see when cars stop. The 
stand faces north and the shutter which 
closes the front hinges down out of the 
way, while the others are hooked up to 
provide shade. Some people will buy at 
an untidy lean-to made of second-hand 
lumber which is all plastered with signs; 
but there are many who object to such 
a stand, and almost everyone will ap- 
preciate a neat, clean one. A stand must 
be distinctive and in keeping with the 
high quality of honey. 

The apiary, honey-house, stand, and 
grounds can be a big advertisement. 
Sometimes it is advisable to carry out 
some of the ideas more often considered 
advertising. Honey leaflets are one form 
of advertising quite frequently recom- 
mended. We have given out thousands 
of these, both the stock kind and special 
ones of our own; and while they are un- 
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questionably of some benefit, we do not 
believe they are as effective as other 
forms of advertising we have used. 
Signs at Intervals Cover 15 Miles of Road 
Signs may be used to advantage to get 
people to thinking about honey, and to eall 
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This invitation to come in and see the bees 
make honey is a clever device to arouse the 
curiosity of all who see it. 


their attention to the honey stand so 
that they will slow up before passing it. 
To arouse interest, we have about thirty 
signs along the road at intervals of one- 
half mile. One line is always ‘‘ Meineke’s 
Honey,’’ and the other gives some inter- 
esting facts about honey in a few words. 
A short distance from the stand in each 
directions are signs like the one illus- 
trated. Right at the apiary is another 
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Sign at main apiary. 


large sign as shown in the illustration. 
The two lower lines are changed from 
time to time. When a sign has been up 
so long that it becomes faded and dull, 
it seems part of the landscape and needs 
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repainting and different wording to be 
of value. 

Newspaper advertisements, when not 
too expensive, are used to get telephone 
and mail orders and at the same time in- 
vite people out to the apiary to see the 
bees at work. Showing visitors the bees 
and the extracting and bottling equip- 
ment is a big help in selling if every- 
thing is presentable, which is not the case 
in some honey-houses. Your customers 
will tell their friends about how you pro- 
duce honey, and this is undoubtedly one 
of the best forms of advertising. 

Standard-Sized Glass Packages 

We have tried all sorts of packages for 
extracted honey, and have finally stand- 
ardized on pint, quart, and two-quart 
clear-white flint-glass jars. Glass shows 
the honey, looks better, and can be used 
again by the purchaser. When we had 
both tin and glass containers many peo- 
ple thought there was a different honey 
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Comb honey is graded and priced ac- 
cording to weight and quality. The de- 
mand is largest for the highest-priced 
combs, so grading makes satisfied cus- 
tomers when it is explained, and adds to 
profits. 

Advantages of Selling Honey Only 

There is only a certain percentage of 
the people passing a honey stand that 
ean be economically induced to stop and 
buy. When this number is reached it is 
necessary to find other ways to increase 
sales. One year we had a number of re- 
freshment stands selling honey; and, al- 
though they did a big business in other 
lines, their honey sales were far below 
ours. We do not care for this sort of 
trade any more, as it detracts from the 
high quality of our honey to set it on a 
counter or shelf with the conglomeration 
of articles to be found at average stands. 

We also tried selling ice cream, cold 
drinks, cider, sweet corn, etc., at our 
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An important feature in roadside selling is an 


in each, which required much explaining. 
Another objection to offering both glass 
and tin containers is the difficulty of 
comparing the price of a quart jar and a 
five or ten pound pail. With pints, quarts, 
and two-quart jars comparison of prices 
is very simple, and the saving on larger 
sizes is readily noted. These may seem 
like small things, but when several cus- 
tomers are in a hurry to be waited on (as 
they invariably are) it is worth consid- 
eration. 

All honey sold at our stand is liquid. 
Liquid honey has many more uses than 
crystallized honey; and, as people are 
coming more and more to want their food 
ready to serve, we feel it is up to the 
beekeeper to sell his product in the form 
most used and preferred. We can liquefy 
honey in large quantities more economic- 
ally and conveniently than ean the hun 
dreds of customers with a few pounds 
each, 


Yiimw 


attractive apiary in full view from the highway. 


own stand to improve sales. A few, stop- 
ping for honey, bought other articles, 
and vice versa, bringing in some new 
customers; but, after trying this out for 
two seasons, we are going back to honey 
alone, having decided that more honey is 
the best thing to go with honey. Farm 
products go well with honey if the seller 
raises them himself or has a dependable 
supply. We found it more profitable to 
work with the bees than to travel around 
the neighborhood for products which are 
in season for only a few weeks and on 
which we could not work up a permanent 
repeat trade. This year we shall concen 
trate our efforts on increasing the amount 
of honey sold to each customer. 
Regarding Prices 

The rules by which we have been gov- 
erned in connection with prices may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. Add enough to the wholesale price 
of honey to pay for containers, heat for 
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liquefying, labels, advertising, labor, etc. 
Do not retail at wholesale prices. People 
know honey is better than other sweets, 
and when the price is low they are sus- 
picious of the purity and quality. If 
you have good honey there are plenty of 
people who will pay a good price for 
your skill in producing and presenting it. 

2. Have one price for everyone on the 
same quantity of honey. 

3. People seldom object to a cut in 
price, but dislike an increase. Set a 
price you are fairly sure you can main- 
tain, and do not change the retail price 
with every small fluctuation in the 
wholesale. 

Roadside selling is a wonderful oppor- 
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tunity for the beekeepers, but is being 
sadly neglected. In the vicinity of Chi- 
cago there are several beekeepers who are 
taking full advantage of the roadside 
selling opportunites; but in a recent trip 
we covered 800 miles of paved road in 
Illinois and saw only one inconspicuous 
sign indicating honey for sale, although 
there are dozens of places where a few 
hives of bees were kept that could easily 
be developed into a paying proposition. 
For a really profitable roadside business, 
fix up an apiary you can be proud of, 
produce a good quality of honey, and 
then shout to the world that you have 
honey to sell. 
Arlington Heights, Il. 
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POSITION OF COMBS IN TANK 


In an effort to de- 
termine whether or 
not it is advantage- 
ous to disinfect 
combs on end, rath- 
er than by placing 
in the usual horizontal position in the 
tank, a set of twenty average combs 
were selected to be used repeatedly so as 
to have the combs a constant factor in 
the tests. Scales were procured for 
weighing the amount of liquid flowing 
into and from the combs in the vertical 
and horizontal positions. In every test 
the tank was filled to a marked level, 
and its position was not changed during 
the tests. The tank used is a two-tier 
tank which holds the combs either ver- 
tically or horizontally. 

Tests were first made with the alcohol- 
formalin solution, second with the water- 
formalin solution, and third with soap 
solution followed by the water-formalin 
solution. The soap solution was made 
with hard soap diluted in amounts of one 
part of soap to five hundred parts of 


water. The combs were first placed in 
the tank in a horizontal position in two 
tiers, the disinfectants run in, and 
weights recorded. The tank was then 


drained and weighed, after which the 
liquid was extracted and the amount of 
fluid extracted from them was measured. 
This process with the same combs, all 
factors being kept constant, was carried 
out with the combs placed in the same 
tank in the vertical position, and weights 
and measures again recorded. 

More Solution Enters Cells When Combs 

Are in Horizontal Position 


The figures obtained (Table 1) show 
the efficiency with which the solutions 
entered and drained from the cells in 
“these positions. The aleohol-formalin so- 
lution entered the cells the best of the 





By P. R. Needham 


Difference in Penetration by Disinfecting 
Solution with Combs Placed in 


Different Positions 


three solutions used. 
The soap solution 
followed by the wa- 
ter-formalin _ solu- 
tion, entered next 
best by virtue of the 
fact that the soap, acting as a spreader, 
facilitated the entrance of the water-for- 
malin solution. The water-formalin solu- 
tion used alone on the dry combs failed to 
enter the cells as freely as did the alco- 
hol-formalin solution, there being a dif- 
ference between the two of 12.064 ee in 
the horizontal position, or 7.4 per cent. 
With the combs on end, all solutions fail- 
ed to enter the cells as well as they did 
in the horizontal position, but with about 
the same variation in relative amounts for 
the different solutions. There is no prac- 
tical difference for the alcohol-formalin 
solution. 


_More Solution Flows From Combs When 


on End 


The average amount of liquid which 
stayed in the combs to be extracted from 
them after draining was greatest where 
the combs were drained in a horizontal 
position. The fluid flowed from the combs 
better when placed vertically. Just why 
this occurs is not known. It must be due 
to such factors as cell position or to 
variations in the capture of air within 
the cells. The aleohol-formalin solution 
flows from the combs best when they are 
on end, there remaining in the combs 
only 55.5 per cent of the quantity of 
fluid that remains in the combs when 
drained in the horizontal position. More 
remained in the combs when using the 
water-formalin solution when the combs 
were drained on end, 76.6 per cent of the 
amount extracted remaining of the 
amount obtained when drained horizon- 
tally. In the soap solution followed by 
the water-formalin solution, the fluid fail 
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ed to flow so freely from the combs, 83.4 
per cent of the quantity of fluid remain- 
ing in comparison with combs drained in 
the horizontal position. 

These figures show that the alcohol- 
formalin solution has much greater pow- 
er of entering the open cells and flows 
from the combs better when draining the 
tank with the combs in either position. 
The water-formalin solution enters the 
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combs on draining, due to less liability 
of breakage of the combs because of re- 
duced weight of fluid in them. When 
they are disinfected in the alcohol-for- 
malin solution on end and drained so that 
less fluid remains in them, few are brok- 
en in transferring them into the extrac- 
tor. Furthermore, only a single move- 
ment is required to lift them from the 
disinfecting tank into the _ extractor, 


TABLE I—COMPARATIVE DATA OBTAINED TO SHOW AMOUNT OF VARIOUS LIQUIDS 
ENTERING THE COMBS AND DRAINING FROM THE COMBS IN TWO POSITIONS. 


Average amount of 
liquid in tank and combs 
when tank is filled to a 


% excess of 
liquid re- 
maining in 


Average amount of 
liquid extracted from 
combs after draining 


marked level. tank. combs when 
Combs Combs Combs Combs in horizontal) 
horizontal. on end. horizontal. on end. position. 
Alcohol-formalin 90,044 cc 89,824 cc 15,700 ec 8,726 ec 55.5 
Sp. G., .932*. 
Water-formalin ............ 77,980 ce 75,076 ce 12,758 ce 9,774 cc 76.6 
Sp. G., 1.015* 
eer 84,014 cc 82,449 cc 16,600 ce 13,850 cc 83.4 


Followed by the water-formalin. 
Sp. G., 1.015**. 


*Specific gravity at room temperature. **This is the specific gravity of the water-formalin 
solution only. The amount of soap solution adhering to the combs is not included in these figures. 
Note: The weights were changed to cubic centimeters in order to have all figures in the same 


standard of measurement. 


cells much better when used after the 
combs have been previously immersed 
in soap solution, but fails to flow from 
the combs as does the alcohol-formalin so- 
lution. More disinfecting solution en- 
ters the cells when placed in the horizon- 
tal position in each case, but there is 
only a negligible difference for the alco- 
hol-formalin solution, and less flows from 
the combs when drained in the. horizontal 
position. 

Advantages of Placing Combs on End 

There is a distinct advantage in opera- 
tion when more liquid flows from the 
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There are 947 cc in one quart, liquid. 


while when they are disinfected horizon- 
tally they must be rotated to a vertical 
position before being placed in the ex- 
tractor, a movement which increases 
chances of breakage. 

In conclusion, we may say that there 
is no distinct advantage in disinfecting 
the combs on end except when using the 
aleohol-formalin solution. They are easier 
to handle when on end, the motion of ro- 
tating for placing into the extractor be- 
ing obviated by the combs already being 
on end in the tank. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 











A neat back-yard apiary, property of F. B. Moore, Columbus, Ohio. 
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CAREER OF A HONEYBEE 


It is a pleasant 
Sunday afternoon 
in mid-June. Too 
listless to read the 
book at my side, I 
lie lazily upon my 
back under a wide-spreading apple tree, 
gazing dreamily up through its leafy 
branches at a fleecy white cloud that is 
sailing, ship-like, on an azure sea. A 
balmy breeze, scarcely stirring the 
boughs of the apple tree above me, but 
redolent of white clover blossoms, brings 
to my drowsy ears the far-away rat-a-tat- 
tat of a woodpecker and the bell-like 
notes of a woodthrush. 

The fleecy cloud is fading away, and 
the drumming of the woodpecker and 
the sweet notes of the woodthrush are 
becoming fainter and fainter, when with 
a start I realize that the cloud is as 
fleecy as ever, that the woodpecker is 
drumming as lustily as before, and that 
the notes of the woodthrush are still 
coming sweet and clear from the wood- 
land along the creek. Yes, it was only 
my senses, soothed by the fragrant 
breeze and lulled by the whisperings of 
the leaves of the old apple tree, that 
were fading away, trembling on the bor 
der between day-dreams and those of 
the slumber-land. 

Suddenly, just as I am again about 
to cross the border into the land of 
dreams, a familiar buzzing near my right 
ear brings me with a start back to real 
ity. I turn my head, and there, near 
the gnarled trunk of the old apple-tree, 
is a honeybee, busily engaged in gleaning 
the nectar and pollen from a cluster of 
white clover blossoms. 

My drowsiness and listlessness fall 
from me as fell the mantle from Elijah 
of old, and I turn on my side and lean 
on my elbow, the better to observe the 
actions of this little insect, so tiny in 
size, yet so mighty in the economy of 
nature. And as I watch it poised for a 
moment on its rapidly vibrating wings, 
passing, with almost imperceptible mo- 
tions, the greenish pollen grains of the 
clover from its proboscis to the pollen- 
baskets on its posterior legs, I can not 
but think how wonderfully in nature 
everything dovetails together to form 
the perfect whole. If it were not for 
the instinct of this little insect to gather 
the pollen of the flowers to feed as 
‘*bread’’ to the young bees in the larval 
stage of their growth, then the tree un- 
der which I am lying would not be load- 
ed with tiny fruits which later on will be 
delicious apples. Well do I know that if 
it were not for the pollinating agency of 
the insects, chiefly honeybees, the differ- 


By Latharo Hoover 


Life Cycle of Creature Tiny in Size But 
Mighty in the Economy of Nature 





ent fruit _ trees 
would bear but lit- 
tle fruit. 

And so it is with 
keen interest that 
I watch the bee in 
question as it hastens from blossom 
to blossom, now sipping the nectar, 
now hovering above the blossom to 
transfer the pollen to its ‘‘baskets.’’ Is 
it a bee from one of my hives? Very 
likely, for it shows distinctly the three 
golden bands of the Italian bee, whereas 
the bees of my neighbors are mostly hy- 
brids—that is to say, crosses between the 
Italian bees and the common or black 
bees. 

Began Existence as a Tiny White Egg 

Very interesting is the life-history of 
the bee before me. A few weeks ago it 
was a tiny white egg, laid by the queen 


ye 
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Development of the young bee from the egg to 
the pupal stage. 





bee in the bottom of a cell in one of the 
brood combs of the hive. For three days 
it did not change in appearance, but on 
the fourth day, lo, there emerged from 
the tiny egg a very small grub or larva 
of pearly whiteness. For three days it 
was fed a very rich milklike food or 
chyle elaborated by the nurse bees, and 
it grew apace, curled on the bottom of 
the cell. Beginning with the fourth day, 
it was fed a coarser food, prepared by 
the nurse bees from honey and pollen. At 
the end of three days more (that is, six 
days from its hatching from the egg) it 
had stretched out lengthwise of the cell, 
which the bees proceeded to seal up, and 
there left it to itself. It at once began 
to spin a cocoon about itself, and gradu 
ally changed from the larval to the pupal 
or chrysaloid stage. 


On the twelfth day from the sealing 
of the cell (that is, twenty-one days from 
the laying of the egg) it gnawed the cap 
from its cell, and crept forth a dank, 
downy little thing, with a very empty 
stomach, and an insistent desire to fill it. 
After looking imploringly at its sisters, 
and finding that they paid not the slight- 
est attention to it, it hastened to the 
nearest unsealed cell of honey, thrust its 
head therein, and took a long, invigorat- 
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ing draught. I spoke of its sisters, and 


[ shall henceforth refer to it as she, for 
it is an undeveloped female or worker 
bee, the only perfectly developed female 
being the 


in the hive 
mother of all. 


queen-bee, the 














During the larval period the young bees are 
fed a rich milklike food which supplies nu 
trition for their rapid growth. 


Takes Up Duties of the Hive 

After a day or so, our young bee took 
up her duties as nurse bee and house- 
keeper. A week later, she, in company 
with some of her young sisters, took her 
first ‘‘play’’ in the open air, performing 
lively gyrations in front of her home. 
This she did, gradually extending the 
length of her flights, each afternoon 
when the sun shone. 

She was now eapable of performing 
any of the many duties of the hive, such 
as feeding the young larvae, cleaning out 
and polishing cells, taking the loads of 
nectar from the field bees as they came 
in loaded from the fields, building new 





On about the twenty-first day after the egg was 
laid, the young bee emerges ready for life’s 
duties. 


.comb, or standing guard at the entrance 


of the hive, ready to sally out, armed 
with her sting, to attack any intruder or 
enemy, however large, freely giving her 
life in the defense of the colony if nec- 
essary—in fact, a perfect Amazon. 

And then that memorable day when 
she went to the fields and returned with 
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her first load of pollen! Not a very large 
load, to be sure, but, oh how proud she 
was of it! She rushed in at the entrance 
of the hive, but immediately rushed out 
again! There she sailed about in front 
of the hive, just for pure joy—perhaps 
also to ‘‘show off’’ a little. Having done 
this several times, she finally entered the 
hive, and stalked proudly about, as if to 
say, ‘‘Just see what I have brought, all 
by myself!’’ 
Becomes a Toiler in the Field 

She has now become a seasoned work 

er, and starts for the fields as soon as 





The tiny toiler, unconscious of the great ser 

vice she is rendering in the pollination of 

plants, labors on until her wings are worn out 

or her vitality is exhausted, then goes out of 

the hive to die, where her body will not be in 
the way of the living. 


she can see in the morning, nor finishes 
her day’s labor till darkness comes. As 
she works before me now, I see that one 
of her wings is beginning to fray. Poor 
little thing! Her labors will soon be 
ended, for in the busy part of the season 
the workers seldom live longer than six 
to eight weeks, literally working them 
selves to death. Soon she will fall, to 
rise no more, perhaps with a last load of 
nectar or pollen; or, becoming ill in the 
hive, she will crawl outside to die, or, too 
weak to crawl, will be carried out by one 
or two of her sisters. 

She now rises into the air, cireles 
around a time or two, then flies straight 
toward my apiary. She has gathered a 
load, and is taking it home. 

The fleecy cloud has disappeared for 
good. The woodpecker has ceased to 
drum, and the silvery notes of the wood- 
thrush no longer float up to me from the 
woodland along the creek. Rising, I pick 
up my book, and turn my steps homeward 
in a very thoughtful mood. 

Decatur, Il. 
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Ae FROM THE FIELD OF EXPERIENCE 








ROADSIDE HONEY-SELLING 


How 10,000 Pounds Was Sold at 30 Cents Per 
Pound During One Season 


After securing a crop of honey, the 
next thing is to dispose of it at the least 
possible expense and at the greatest pos- 
sible profit. At one time this kept me 
awake nights thinking over just what was 
best to do until my good wife suggested 
that I take it to them, as they could not 
or would not come to the house after it. 

My apiary is situated on a slope which 
makes it easy to see from the highway, 
which is a point in my favor for the rea- 
son that when people see an apiary of 
about 100 colonies of bees their curiosity 
is at once aroused and they are quite 




















Roadside stand near Indianapolis, Ind., from 
which 10,000 pounds of honey was sold in 1924. 


sure that is the place to get pure honey. 
Without seeing the apiary there is no 
curiosity other than in regard to honey 
that, in the mind of any one passing by, 
may be pure and may not, until you have 
invited him to your apiary and explained 
how the honey is taken from the combs. 
This usually satisfies him, and you have 
made a permanent customer. 

In the year 1924 I harvested about 
10,000 pounds, and to sell all of it by 
having the trade come to the house was 
impossible, hence the wife’s sugges- 
tion, ‘‘take it to them.’’ 

Well, I took it to themeand the results 
were so satisfactory that I am still tak- 
ing it to them 


The results for the first four weeks 
were as follows: First week, $137.75; 
second week, $167.95; third week, 
$187.95, and the fourth week, $140.30, 
making a total of $633.95 for the four 
weeks. It ran along about this way un- 
til cold weather set in, when I was com 
pelled to abandon the roadside selling 
except as a good day would come along 
occasionally. By this time many custom- 
ers had learned about my honey and how 
to get to my apiary, so I sold quite a lot 
to customers coming to the house. 

Every pound of this honey was sold at 
30 cents per pound, and no questions 
asked. I used the three-pound clear 
glass jars and the five-pound tin buckets. 
I tried out the two-pound glass jars, but 
soon abandoned them. This price of 30 
cents does not include the container, as 
I charged 10 cents for it and returned 
the 10 cents on the return of the con- 
tainer. 

So my troubles are over so far as dis 
posing of my honey crop at a good price 
is concerned. However, to build up such 
a trade it is very necessary to keep the 
grade up. J. F. Kight. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WATER-FORMALIN SOLUTION 


Efficient in Sterilizing Combs When Evety Cell 
Is Uncapped 


Our good friend Mr. J. E. Crane com- 
ments on the relative efficiency of the al 
cohol-formalin versus the water-formalin 
solutions for treatment of combs affected 
with American foul brood (page 449, July 
Gleanings). Here in Ontario the water- 
formalin solution is generally accepted 
as being at least the equal of the alcohol 
mixture, and just a few days ago a repre- 
sentative of the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario, stated that 
they had no hesitation in making this 
claim. But if you wish further evidence 
on the subject, get Circular 284, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
and read it. This circular was prepared 
by Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, an authority on 
the subject equal to any one on the con- 
tinent, I feel quite sure. Space will not 
permit extensive quotations from this 
circular, and I will give but two, taken 
in such a way as not to do violence to 
the whole circular in any manner: 

In all of the several series of combs treated, 
even after a treatment of 48 hours, cultures 
from varying numbers of scales from capped 
cells gave growths of **Bacillus larvae.’ 
comparison of the percentage of sealed cells 
not sterilized indicates that the efficiency of 
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the alcohol-formalin solution is relatively no 
greater in this regard than that of the water- 
formalin solution. 

The data presented indicate that a 20 per 
cent solution of formalin in water is the most 
efficient as well as the most economical disin 
fectant so far found for the sterilization of 
combs infected with American foul brood, pro- 
vided the cappings are all completely removed. 


When we, as well as others, used the 
aleohol-formalin solution here in Ontario, 
cappings were not removed. According to 
Dr. Sturtevant’s findings, possibly that 
may .explain why a number of us have 
had recurrences in brood combs so treat- 
ed, as enough have had this experience 
to prove beyond a doubt that thorough 
sterilization did not take place at all 
times. Until further assured by the re- 
sults of small trials, we will not treat 
brood combs with any kind of solution, 
much as we dislike to destroy good 
combs. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 
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PACKING HONEY IN SMALL TINS 


A Cheaper Package for Those Who Buy Honey 
in Small Quantities 


I got the idea of packing honey in 


small tin eans from a Piggly Wiggly man 
ager to whom I was trying to sell ex- 
tracted honey. 


He objetced to handling 





Caa-sealer suitable for canning honey on a 
small scale. 


extracted honey at all on account of the 
trouble it involved. He regarded bottled 
honey as too high in price for his trade. 
His practice had been to buy honey in 
60-pound cans, heat it, then put it in Ma- 
son jars of various sizes. Sometimes it 
was not properly heated and started 
granulation before it was sold, when it 
had to be reheated. He considered ex- 
tracted honey entirely too much trouble 
for the profit it brought, and told me 
that, if beekeepers would put honey up 
in a sane way, like canned corn or to- 
matoes, he would be glad to handle it. 
I began to look the matter up and found 
it entirely feasible for small beekeepers 
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to can honey exactly as do commercial 
eanners of fruit and vegetables and with 
but little expense for equipment. 

The can I use does not have a friction 
top, but is sealed hermetically with the 
sealer without solder. This permits can- 
ning the honey while cold, then putting 
a large number of cans in a boiler and 
heating to 150° or more without losing 
much if anv flavor. The tight sealing 
holds the flavor in the can. The honey 
after 15 months is still liquid, and has, 
as far as I can detect, its original flavor. 

The equipment required is the sealer, 
which is a small machine screwed on the 
edge of a bench, and a large boiler in 
which to heat the cans. The sealer I use 
is the Burpee can-sealer made in Chi- 
cago, costing less than $20. The concern 
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This can of honey was sent through the mails 
just as shown in the illustration without addi- 
tional packing or wrapping. 











makes larger sealers, but this one is plen- 
ty fast enough for me, as I have filled 
and sealed 500 cans in one day without 
help. 

Some points in favor of this can are, 
that it is cheap; it involves no trouble 
for the retailer; ships at a low freight 
rate; makes no daub, as it does not get 
broken in shipping. The contents keep 
indefinitely and the quality of the honey 
is as fine as it was when first canned. A 
little good salesmanship and a little at- 
tention on the part of the retailers will 
make canned honey as staple as canned 
corn or tomatoes, and will make a very 
much broader market for honey. 

In every town of considerable size 
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there is a large class of people who buy 
everything in small quantities. They buy 
butter in quarter-pound lots, and a 
quarter’s worth of potatoes at a time. 
That is where these small cans come in. 
Any little grocery can stock them, as 
the honey keeps and the quality is the 
very best. They will appeal to buyers 
other than buyers of bottled honey. If 
a grocer hesitates to stock them, he can 
be given a quantity on commission. 

I am considering a can that is a little 
smaller than the one I have been using. 
It holds just a little more than one 
pound. I ean sell these at $2 per dozen 
to be retailed at 25 cents. There is some- 
thing in even money that makes many 
sales. An article will sell for a quarter 
when a larger one would not sell for 30 
or 35 cents, even if the larger quantity 
was considerably lower in price. 

The label on the can shown in the il- 
lustration was made in our little job of- 
fice here. It is a good label, but our 
printer lacks equipment for making the 
attractive colored label the can should 
have. I think labels should be uniform, 
if possible, and if we have our apiaries 
registered in accordance with Mr. Ham- 
bleton’s plan and have the government 
registration number on the can, that will 
help too. 

The can sent you was canned in Octo- 
ber, 1924. It was stored in my shop, 
which is unheated except for a few days 
in winter. It has been in the various 
temperatures of extreme cold and 100 de- 
grees of heat in that time. I am sure 
that when you open the can you will find 
the contents to be as above stated. 

IT canned 3400 cans in 1924 as an ex 


periment. I put them out to retailers to 
be sold and settled for when sold. I left 
them there 13 months and then asked 


them to cheek up on sales. All had sold 
out except two. One had failed finan- 
cially, and the other had kept the cans 
hidden and forgotten them. 
Sabetha, Kansas. Frank 


—s A a 
GREAT VALUE OF MEETINGS 


Some of the Benefits to be Derived from Attend- 
ing a Large Gathering of Beekeepers 


Hill. 


It is always a pleasure for beekeepers 
to get together at a meeting, and the 
beekeeper who does not feel that way 
about it had best hunt a more congenial 
job for himself. There are two excellent 


reasons for the field meeting which the 
Ohio Beekeepers’ Association will hold 
in September, and no one will question 
their validity. 

It will do beekeepers good to come to- 
gether to honor the memories of L. L. 
We owe so 


Langstroth and A. I. Root. 
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much to the work of Langstroth that 
perhaps we forget some of the things 
which he did for us. Whatever may be 
said or done at Medina will not add lus 
ter to his name in beekeeping, but the 
greatest benefits will come to those who 
participate in the meeting, for it will 
cause each one the better to realize his 
indebtedness and and give opportunity 
to express by his presence his realization 
of this debt. A. I. Root was in a sense 
the greatest exponent of his day of the 
Langstroth teachings, himself a great 
teacher of better methods and a man who 
found out many things which have had 
a marked influence on the development 
of American beekeeping. 

These two memorials should bring to 
gether the greatest assembly of beekeep- 
ers ever held on this continent. Only a 
few great meetings of beekeepers have 
been held in this country, and every time 
one is held everybody who attends ex- 
presses the opinion that more such meet 
ings would be helpful. To live with a 
great crowd of beekeepers for several 
days, to attend meetings together, and to 
visit between sessions is a vacation but 
at the same time an education which can 
be obtained in no other way. Any one 
who attended the meeting at which the 
Miller Memorial Library was dedicated 
will never regret the time and money 
spent on the trip. 

Important benefits will come not only 
from talks given by the leading bee 
keepers of the country but from oppor 
tunities to meet these men perso»ally, 
and to visit with them and with hundreds 
of other beekeepers for the entire time. 
Unless I greatly misjudge the beekeep- 
ers of this country, the town of Medina 
is due for the surprise of its life when 
the beekeepers begin to roll in from all 
points of the compass in time for the 
first session on September 21. 

Ithaea, N. Y. E. F. Phillips. 





AA oe 
ROOT-LANGSTROTH MEMORIAL 


Some Features of the Coming Meeting Spon- 
sored by the Ohio Beekeepers’ Association 


How well the names of L. L. Lang 
gstroth and A. I. Root are known and 
honored the world over is shown by the 
comments that have appeared in more 
than twenty foreign bee journals on the 
meeting that will be held at Medina, 
September 21-23, in honor of these two 
benefactors of beekeeping. Perhaps not 
many people from those countries can be 
with us at that time, but they are keen- 
ly interested in the project, and are wish 
ing us success. Just to read the report of 
this meeting will be a wonderful inspira 
tion to beekeepers in every land. 
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A recent letter from Doctor Phillips, 
who is now in Europe, tells of the re- 
markable interest shown over there in 
the Langstroth Memorial, and a large 
collection of books has been purchased 
with funds donated by the beekeepers of 
France in honor of the great bee-master. 

Invitations to the Root-Langstroth 
Memorial meeting have already been defi- 
nitely accepted from seventeen states 
and tentatively from half a dozen more, 
also from Canada and Porto Rico. 


Speakers at the Root Memorial on 
Tuesday afternoon will be Doctor E. F. 
Phillips, Professor H. F. Wilson, and Mr. 
H. G. Rowe. Following this service will 
be the visit to the plant of The A. I. 
Root Company, which is Mr. Root’s 
greatest monument, and which has at- 
tracted thousands of persons from all 
lands where bees are kept. 

On Wednesday afternoon, tributes to 
the memory of Rev. Langstroth will be 
paid by an old neighbor and friend, Mr. 
Llewellyn Bonham, of the Bonham Engi- 
neering Company, of Oxford, Ohio, and 
by Mr. C. P. Dadant; the writer will 
present ‘‘Langstroth — An Apprecia- 
tion,’’ from the biography which we 
have had in course of preparation for the 
past year and a half. Acting Dean Cor- 
nelius Betten, of the New York State 
College of Agriculture, will speak on the 
Langstroth Memorial at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Other sessions will be devoted to gen 
eral topics on beekeeping, and among the 
speakers will be Mr. C. P. Dadant; Mr. 
James I. Hambleton; Professor F. Erie 
Millen, of the Ontario College of Agri- 
culture; Doctor S. B. Fracker, State En- 
tomologist of Wisconsin; Mr. Penn G. 
Snyder, of the Tropical Apiaries, Porto 
Rico; Mr. George H. Rea, Extension Spe- 
cialist in New York; Professor Francis 
Jager, of the University of Minnesota; 
Doctor A. P. Sturtevant, Mr. E. L. Se- 
christ, and Mr. J. E. Eckert, of the Bee 
Culture Laboratory, Washington; Mr. C. 
L. Sams, of North Carolina; Professor 
R. H. Kelty, of Michigan; and Mr. E. G. 
Carr, who has done so much to keep New 
Jersey in the front rank of beekeeping 
states. One of the very interesting fea- 
tures of the program will be a talk on 
‘*Old-Time Beekeeping,’’ by Mr. J. E. 
Crane, well known to all readers of the 
bee journals for the past forty years. 
This will be followed by ‘‘The New Bee- 
keeping,’’ by Mr. George S. Demuth. 
Ohio beekeepers on the program will be 
Dr. Ernest Kohn and Mr. Fred Leininger. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. E. R. Root 
will present ‘‘ Who’s Who,’’ and on Wed- 
nesday evening Doctor Phillips will 


speak on ‘‘Impressions of a Beekeeper in 
These talks will 


England and France,’’ 
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be followed each evening by a Beekeep 
ers’ Campfire, to consist of volunteer 
stories and experiences, the words 
‘*bees’’ and ‘‘beekeeping’’ being pro- 
hibited. Medina abounds in musical tal- 
ent, which will add much to the enter- 
tainment of the guests. The complete 
program will be given in the September 
issue. 

Every person interested is cordially 
invited to attend, and the meeting will 
be one that no beekeeper can miss with- 
out a feeling of profound regret. It will 
be as outstanding in character as were 
the men whom we have chosen at that 
time to honor. Florence Naile, 
Secretary, Ohio Beekeepers’ Association. 

Columbus, Ohio. 





e, A. os" 


HONEY MARKET SURVEY 


Government Officials to Study Honey Market 
Conditions in Intermountain Regions 


Since 1924 the Wyoming Beekeepers’ 
Association has been negotiating with 
the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics to conduct a honey marketing sur- 
vey for the intermountain region, with 
the idea of eventually aiding in the for- 
mation of a co-operative marketing or- 
ganization or organizations. Certainly a 
survey of distribution is essential to the 
evolution of a marketing scheme. Lack 
of funds has delayed work on this pro- 
ject. However, with the recent passage 
of the administration co-operative mar- 
ekting bill, funds are now available for 
the work. Mr. A. W. MeKay, marketing 
economist, assures us that a man will be 
assigned to duty in the mountain states 
within the near future. 


The honey-market prospect so far is most 
discouraging. Buyers are offering 6% 
and 7 cents. Crop conditions certainly do 
not justify another serious cut over last 
year’s low market price. We would ap- 
peal to all our neighbors in the inter- 
mountain region and elsewhere not to 
contract for these low offers and there 
by establish a precedent which will be 
difficult to break. These market condi 
tions certainly argue most emphatically 
for marketing organization in the re 
gion. 

The Wyoming honey crop is yet an un- 
certainty. Cold, rainy spring and early 
summer months have prevented full de- 
velopment of the colonies, and little sur- 
plus honey has been gathered to date. 
Honey plants are in good condition, and 
if the weather is favorable the rest of 
the season the crop should vet be normal. 

Laramie, Wyo. C. L. Corkins, 
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SIFTINGS 





The July number of Gleanings was 
opened with unusual interest, for I was 
anxious to learn the fate of the ‘‘Corn- 
Sugar’’ Bill; but we shall have to wait 
till August before we learn all. 


Of late I have noticed white clover 
honey quoted by California dealers in 
carload lots, supposed to be produced in 
California and the Rocky Mountain 
states. I did not suppose these states 
produced what is known in the East as 
white clover honey in quantity gathered 
from Trifolium repens. Is it not the 
honey gathered from sweet clover (Meli- 
lotus alba), an entirely different plant, 
and a honey of such excellent quality 
that it does not need to be sold under an- 
other name? 


‘*What is a colony of bees worth?’’ 
is a question asked at a recent field meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, and surely a question of great 
importance. A colony may have Ameri- 
ean foul brood and be of no value, or be 
queenless or very weak and worth but 
little; it may be strong and healthy, but 
in a poor hive; or it may be at its best 
and be very valuable and worth ten or 
fifteen dollars. 

Again, the value of a colony will de- 
pend much on who owns it. One person 
will neglect his bees, let them swarm and 
fly away, or forget to put on supers till 
near the close of the season, and get lit 
tle profit from them. He may think 
them worth five dollars, while one who 
gives his bees better care gets enough 
honey so he would not sell a colony for 
less than ten dollars. Still another bee- 
keeper says his bees give him a net profit 
of $3.00 per hive above the expense of 
earing for them, which is the interest on 
$50. Better not try to buy from him. 


One of the objections to a two-story 
hive is the extra work of looking up a 
queen. The editorial on page 436 is worth 
clean money and lots of it for the advice 
along this line. It is very provoking to 
want a queen and not be able to find her. 
I wonder if temperature does not play a 
part in the place a queen likes to lay. 
During the night when a hive is crowded 
it is cooler above than below, while it is 
cooler near the entrance during the day. 


That is a valuable three-page article 
by Jay Smith, and worth more than the 
price of one year’s subscription to 
Gleanings. He goes over all the popular 
methods of introducing queens, showing 
their good and weak points. Mr. Smith 
writes from experience rather than as a 





by J.E.Crane 
a 





theorist, 
bering. 


[I have not tried the candy-trough 
cage, but have tried shaking part of a 
swarm into a swarming-box, and feeding 
if the bees were not full of honey, then 
in three or four hours dropping in the 
queen. The next morning I hive them 
as I would a new swarm. A friend says 
a half hour is long enough to wait after 
they are shaken before the queen is in- 
troduced. I do not remember ever to 
have lost a queen in this way. 


It is a pleasure to read Mr. Pettit’s 
articles. He does his beekeeping on a 
large scale, and, besides, we can agree 
with him in so many ways. For instance, 
he says on page 440 that care in extract- 
ing improves the quality of honey. We 
have bought quite a little honey for clo- 
ver honey that had so much buckwheat 
mixed with it as to give it a reddish color 
and off-flavor. If there must be some 
mixing, let a little clover go into the 
buckwheat. I shall have to think a while 
before deciding that a waxy flavor im- 
proves the quality of honey. 


Braula coeca is a very big name for a 
very small creature described on pages 
435 to 437. As we sit down and read Mr. 
Argo’s description of this new pest with 
the greatest interest we can not help but 
wonder if it is likely to prove serious. 
The fact that it has been known for near 
ly two hundred years and we have heard 
so little about it would seem to show 
that it is not likely to prove so. We are 
certainly grateful for those who have 
worked out its life history for us. 


Few statements in the July Gleanings 
interested me more than that of R. B. 
Willson on page 456, that he is going 
out of the State Extension Service and 
going into the marketing service of a 
firm in New York. The extension of the 
production of honey has almost drowned 
us in honey. Bee journals, bee conven- 
tions, supply houses, and agricultural 
colleges have all been stressing the pro- 
duction of honey until our country is 
flowing with honey as well as milk. Mr. 
Wilson says, ‘‘I relish the idea of tak 
ing a plunge into the industry’s greatest 
problem. The marketing of honey chal- 
lenges the best that is in us all—bee- 
keepers, editors of bee journals, and 
folks in bee work at Washington and in 
the various state colleges, for it is a 
problem that is a long way from being 
solved.’’ We wish Mr. Wilson great suc 
cess. 


and his advice is worth remem- 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 





A By W. J. NOLAN 








A culture of Bacillus larvae, the causa- 
tive organism of American foul brood, 
obtained from combs presumably not used 
for the past 40 or 45 years, is reported by 
Doctor Morgenthaler of Switzerland in 
the Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for 
April. 

Red has been adopted by the organiza- 
tion of German-speaking beekeepers in 
Switzerland as the color for marking 
queens in 1926, while in Germany yellow 
has been chosen. 

Recent French bee journals announce 
the appearance of the third edition of 
M. Perret-Maissoneuve’s book on queen- 
rearing, which was spoken of on page 
230 of Gleanings. It is said to contain 
one hundred new pages of text. 

A. 8S. Mikhailoff, of the Tula Apicul- 
tural Experiment Station in Russia, has 
presented interesting data on Nosema in 
the May issue of Opitnaya Paseka, which 
shows that, in the colonies investigated 
for the past three years, this disease an- 
nually became most widespread in late 
spring or early summer. 

In the midst of the present vigorous 
propaganda in certain sections of Europe 
against the importation of foreign honey, 
even the Cole Bill is waking echoes. Thus 
in the Bienen-Vater for June we read 
the following in German in regard to it: 
‘‘Should the amendment actually be 
adopted, against the wishes of the bee- 
keepers, we Europeans would have every 
ground for heightened mistrust of cheap 
honey from the United States.’’ 

Chile, in 1924, exported 4,802,646 
pounds of honey, of which Germany took 
a little more than one-third, states an ar- 
ticle in the Revista de Apicultura for 
April. This almost equals the total ex- 
ported from the United States in the 
same year. Needless to say, Chile, as well 
as the United States, is concerned in the 
intense propaganda on the part of the 
German beekeepers against honey import- 
ed from America. 

Fungous diseases of bees have been 
little mentioned in bee journals in this 
country. In Europe, two brood diseases, 
commonly ealled ‘‘stonebrood’’ and 
‘‘chalkbrood,’’ are known to be caused 
by the fungi Asperigillus flavus and Peri- 
cystis apis, respectively. In both these 
diseases the larvae become mummified. 
The larval mummies resulting from 
stonebrood turn to a_ greenish-yellow 


color when the causative fungus is fully 
developed, while mummies due to chalk- 
brood are a grayish green at the same 
stage. 


Asperigillus flavus attacks adult 


bees also, mummifying them as in the 
ease of larvae. Doctor Borchert, in the 
Markische Bienen-Zeitung for June, 
shows that the common names for these 
diseases are misleading and that, there- 
fore, the names ‘‘ Asperigillus mycosis’’ 
and ‘‘Pericystis mycosis’’ are prefer- 
able. Thus the mummies in chalkbrood 
are white, or chalklike, only before the 
fungus is fully mature. The same like- 
wise holds true for stonebrood, however. 
Mummies due to stonebrood, on the other 
hand, are no harder than those due to 
chalkbrood, hence even this disease is 
misnamed. 


Russia is the latest European country 
in which Acarapis woodi has been discov- 
ered, a preliminary announcement of the 
fact appearing in the May issue of Opit- 
naya Paseka. The presence of this mite 
in Europe has preyiously been confirmed 
in France, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia, as well as in 
Scotland and England. 

The first announcement from Europe 
that a mite not outwardly distinguish- 
able from Acarapis woodi had been found 
existing in beehives without apparent 
damage to the bees aroused interest 
among research workers in various coun- 
tries. This fact now becomes of special 
interest to beekeepers in North America 
because Doctor Morgenthaler, in the May 


issue of the Schweizerische Bienen- 
Zeitung, has announced finding these 


**external mites,’’ as he calls them, on 
adult bees sent to him from Quebec by 
Mr. Vaillancourt. The tracheae of these 
bees showed no evidence of the Isle of 
Wight disease. 

Doctor Morgenthaler also reports the 
presence of the apparently harmless ‘‘ ex- 
ternal’’ mites in nearly all parts of Ger- 
man-speaking Switzerland. They have 
been reported in certain parts of Ger- 
many by Doctor Armbruster. The only 
difference Doctor Armbruster has yet 
been able to establish between them and 
the injurious mites found in the tracheae 
of bees is their mode of life. He has 
developed ‘‘a wash method for finding 
the external mites which consists of im- 
mersing adult bees in water or other 
suitable medium, shaking the container 
well after it has stood a while, and then 
filtering through ordinary filter paper. 
The mites, if present, being on the out- 
side ot the bees, are, of course, washed 
off in the liquid, and then are to be 
found in the filtrate. The injurious mites, 
on the other hand, are readily determined 
by dissecting out the thoracic tracheae. 
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€ From NORTH,EAST, WEST AND SOUTH 





In Southern California__Bigge' 

and bet- 
ter are the crops reported by southern 
California beekeepers. The sages and 
wild buckwheat have yielded most re- 
markably this year. If one could only 
have the optimistic outlook that would 
keep him everlastingly at it, so that 
the bees would be in No. 1 condition all 
the time, then when a year like this 
comes along some most remarkable re- 
sults would be attained. The weather 
has been all that one could ask for—not 
too cold and not too wafm, with only 
two or three days that could be called at 
all hot. Unless we should have some very 
hot weather, it is likely that the flow will 
continue well into August on our wild 
buckwheat, sumac, and blue curl ranges. 
This is especially noticeable as we travel 
from our home to our mountain cabin 
where these lines are being written. We 
travel from an elevation of about 600 
feet to one of 5500 feet. In this distance 
of seventy miles we see vegetation in all 
stages of the blossoming-period. On the 
lower levels the flowers are beginning to 
fade, while many on the higher altitude 
are not yet in blossom. It gives one a 
chance to see spring and summer in all 
stages in a few hours. 

Everything shows evidence that there 
is an unusual amount of moisture in the 
ground for this time of the year. Streams 
are running like old times, and fish are 
biting finely for the fellow who can and 
will take time for that kind of recrea- 
tion. 

There are not many inquiries for honey, 
and only a few sales are reported. Those 
buying are getting what are considered 
bargains, while the majority of producers 
are of the opinion that the market will 
be more firm a little later. 

Honey does not average as light in 
color as some years, but the body is thick 
and the flavor good. We must not forget 
that southern California is only a small 


part of this great west, and while the 
average per colony may be large, the 


great majority of apiaries were in a run 
down condition at the beginning of the 
season. This applies particularly to the 
number of colonies, but it also applies to 
the equipment and population of colo 
nies. After a season like this every 
thing will be in tip-top shape; and should 
we be fortunate enough to get a erop 
ugain next year, then we can expect an 
old-time production from our country. 


Beeswax is in good demand, but as the 
wax from cappings comes on the market 


the prices are not as firm as they were a 
few months ago. 

We have been using an electric plate 
to keep our water boiling for the steam 
heated knife, and like it very much. Next 
we hope to have an electric plate to melt 
cappings, for after trying many ways of 
disposing of the cappings, we still like 
the capping-melter system the best. 

Corona, Calif. L. L. Andrews. 


In Northern California—Te cen 


tral coast 
counties have experienced practically a 
crop failure. Early in the season pros- 
pects were quite promising. For about 
the space of a week some sage honey was 
gathered. Why the secretion did not last 
longer is more than I ean understand. 
There has been a great deal of sage in 
bloom for three full months, and there 
has been more sunny weather than usual; 
yet aside from this meager sage secretion 
and a similar intake from wild alfalfa, 
amounting in all to some twenty pounds 
per colony of light-amber honey, there 
has been a real dearth. Apparently the 
rainfall, which happened to be normal, 
with opportune spring rains, had noth- 
ing or very little to do with the lack of 
nectar secretion. Mr. Parks’ findings on 
page 448 of Gleanings call to our at- 
tention the value of sunlight in nectar 
production. Here we have had this year 
more sunshine during blooming-periods 
than for four years past, yet can not 
boast of a crop. I remember that three 
years ago we had a good flow from sage, 
and May was a cold, cloudy, and rainy 
month. Two days in particular I shall 
not forget, when the hive on scales show 
ed a gain of nine and twelve pounds re- 
spectively during a drizzling rain and at 
a time when the sun did not shine for 
several days. It is very puzzling and the 
entire subject requires a great deal of 
study. Anyway, there has been no honey 
to speak of from the Lompoc valley 
north. In the San Joaquin Valley there 
was a good crop from orange, but pro 
ducers are getting a ridicuously low 
price—in fact, many tons of white or 
ange honey have sold as low as seven 
eents per pound. 

Mr. G. H. Vansell, of the State Uni 
versity, has given us another circular- 
‘*American Foul Brood and Its Con 
trol.’’ It is intended for the rank and 
file and should do a great deal of good 
‘Bacillus larvae is not injurious to hu 
man beings’’ (italies are mine) is what 
we need to preach outside the beekeep 
ing fraternity, and a statement that Mr. 
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Vansell has very wisely put into the eir- 
eular. Regarding the formalin treat- 
ment and the part that the extractor 
plays therein, the extractor is used first 
in throwing out infeeted honey, and last- 
lv for throwing out the formalin solu- 


tion. A word of caution here might not 

be out of place—namely, that the ex- 

tractor should be disinfected before it 

reeeives combs from the formalin solu- 

tion. M. C. Richter. 

Monterey, Calif. 

In British Columbia—_!t is a little 

early yet to 


prophesy, but present appearances point 
to a good crop of honey in British Co- 
umbia this year. In some districts there 
seem to be prospects of record vields. 
As British Columbia covers a very large 
expanse of territory, weather conditions 
vary very considerably. In some parts 
these may be just right for a long season 
of neetar seeretion, and in others quite 
the reverse. 

In some portions of the dry belt the 
grasshopers have been increasingly nu 
merous and destructive for the past few 
vears. Alfalfa is grown extensively in 
localities where there is sufficient 
water for irrigation purposes; and where 
bees are kept honey yields have fre- 
quently been vary large from this source. 
The grasshoppers thrive exceedingly well 
on the alfalfa, and it suffers severely in 
onsequence, the honey crop being some- 
times much reduced thereby. The Pro- 
vineial Government has for some years 
past supplied the farmers with poison 
bait for combating this menace. One 
of the farmers who keeps bees has re- 
cently become alarmed and sent a letter 
to the local newspaper complaining that 
the poison bait put down for grasshop- 
pers is ‘‘killing the bees by millions and 
making a honey crop impossible this year 
to those within reach of the bait.’’ 

The bait is prepared as follows: Bran, 
50 Ibs.; sawdust, 50 pounds; sodium ar- 
senite, 3 pints; salt, 5 lbs.; molasses, 2 
gals.; amyl acetate, 3 fluid oz. (Lemon or 
vanilla extract may be used in place of 
the latter, but is not so attractive to the 
grasshoppers.) Water to thoroughly 
moisten 10 to 12 gallons. 


those 


The mixture is recommended to be used 
wherever the red-legged or lesser migratory 
grasshopper (Meclanoplus mericanus atlan- 


'8) oeeurs. This is the species which eats 
alfalfa, as well as grass and grain, and 
occurs mainly in the Okanagan and 


Thompson River Valleys in British Co 
lumbia. Throughout the Chicotin and 
northern sections of the Province the 
range grasshopper (Cammula pellucida) 
is the chief species, and in those sections 
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the molasses may be omitted from the 
bait. 

The bait is strewn broadeast by hand, 
as evenly and thinly as possible, throw- 
ing it into the air so that the flakes of 
bran and sawdust will scatter well. It 
should hardly be visible on the ground 
when properly spread. Bait should be put 
out only on hot sunny days when the 
shade temperature is over 65 degrees. 

From all the evidence available ‘it 
would appear that bees are not much 
likely to be attracted by this bait. It is 
in a practically dry condition almost im- 
mediately after it has been put down, and 
therefore apparently not _ sufficiently 
moist for them to take it. From obser- 
vations made in one or two places where 
the bait has been used, it has not been 
found that the bees have taken any harm. 

Viteoria, B. C. W. J. Sheppard. 


* 


In North Dakota 


winter 
] 


LOSses 


North 
had its 
and it is probable 
heavier than the first 
per cent which we made. 
These losses were due to the unusual 
winter, daily temperatures fluctuating 
more than usual, and resulting in more 
activity and restlessness among the bees, 
which lowered their vitality. It would 
be safe to estimate that over 95 per cent 
of the bees in North Dakota are wintered 


Dakota 
share of 
that 


esti- 


losses 
were 
mate of 15 


in cellars. The cellars that gave the 
best success the past winter are those 
built in hillsides and below the frost 
line. Most of these cellars had a reason- 


able amount of ventilation, and in prac- 
tically every case their owners reported 
successful wintering of upward of 95 per 
cent of their bees. A few beekeepers are 
following the practice of setting out 
their colonies in the spring in a well 
sheltered place where there is an ade- 
quate supply of early pollen and nectar. 
Later on, when the colonies have built 
up and sweet clover and alfalfa flows 
come on, they move their apiaries to the 
vicinity of these clovers. This would 
appear to be an ideal system, as it al- 
lows the colonies better opportunity to 
build up than if they do not have this 
early protection. The high winds this 
spring certainly did a lot of damage to 
bees in the wind-swept areas. Many bee- 
keepers reported that it was even a prob- 
lem to have their colonies hold their 
own while the high winds prevailed dur- 
ing May and the early part of June. 
Early spring sources of pollen and nec- 
tar were fairly abundant, especially along 
the river valleys. Dandelion and fruit 
bloom were abundant, but at the time 
they were ready the high winds prevent- 
ed the bees from gathering much from 
them. About the 10th of June the yellow 
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and Grundy County sweet clovers started 
and alfalfa came along about 
this time. The alfalfa, of course, did not 
attract them as did the sweet 
Starting about the 21st of June, the bees 


blooming, 


clovers. 


began storing surplus honey from this 
latter source, and from all indications 
the yellow and white sweet clovers wil 
continue till frost comes. 


The summer meeting of our State As 
sociation was held at Carrington on June 


30. The weather was fine and the at 
tendance was good. The meeting was 
unique in that there were no talks on 
foul brood. 

On July 9 the La Moure County Bee 
keepers’ Association held its meeting. 


Besides local speakers, it had Prof. J. A. 
Munro to take part in the program, Mr. 
D. C. MeCleod, County Agent of La Moure 
County, took an active part in helping 
the association. It is very encouraging 
to the industry to see these loeal asso 
ciations start, and the State Association 
is ready and willing at all times to ex 
tend the helping hand. 

Our state fair was held at Fargo dur 
ing the week July 12 to 17. J. A. Munro, 
State Entomologist, was superintendent 
of exhibits, and Clayton L. Farrar, Abi 
lene, Kan., was judge of exhibits. 

Fargo, N. D. J. H. Beatty. 
In Wisconsin The season in Wis- 

econsin has been very 
backward, and although there is a great 
deal of clover in bloom in certain see- 
tions, many of our beekeepers report that 
the clover was killed out badly in their 
respective localities. The indications are 
that the crop for 1926 will be below nor 


mal. Twenty-five per cent or more of 
the bees in Wisconsin were lost during 
the winter or early spring because of 


poor stores. <A late spring has given 


many individual colonies an opportunity 


to build up on fruit blossoms and dan 
delions. The dandelion flow was quite 
heavy. During the first week of July 
the bees were bringing in some nectar, 


and with continued rains it is possible fe 
the flow to last until August 1. 

In the western and southwestern parts 
of the nectar 18 
from sweet clover, those bee keepers who 
have their bees in shape should secure 
a fair to normal erop. 

There is a little of last year’s crop of 
honey in the hands of beekeepers, and 
odd lots of comb honey will be earried 
over if not candied. 

Honey sules have continued to be fair, 
and prices are slightly improved. In 
spite of last year’s experience, beekeep 
ers seem to be generally optimistic, and 
the great majority of beekeepers seem to 
near co-operation on honey 


stute, where secured 


be getting 
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prices. The State Association is work 
ing toward a uniform price year in and 
year out, regardless of crop conditions. 
The standard of prices is $2.00 for the 
10-pound pail, $1.10 for the five-poun: 
pail, 35 cents for the one-pound jars, and 

for the one-half-pound 
with a 25 per cent discount to 
These prices are very fair to the con 
sumer, and will give the beekeeper an 
opportunity to make a reasonable return 
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20 cents jars, 


stores. 


for the amount invested and the labo: 
involved. Figuring honey at a whole 


sale price of 10 cents per pound, it is 
estimated that it actually costs $1.36 to 
prepare a 10-pound pail of honey for 
sale. 

From all indications the Co-operative 
Chautauqua to be held at the home of 
Mr. N. E. France in honor of the Dadant 
family will be well attended. A _ good 
number of beekeepers from outside the 
co-operating states have signified their 
intention of coming, and there will be a 
goodly number of beekeepers from Illi 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 
Several beekeepers have reported their 
desire to attend the A. I. Root-Lang 
stroth memorial meeting at Medina; and 
should there be a fair erop of honey 
there will undoubtedly be a number of 
Wisconsin beekeepers present at this 
meeting. 


Madison, Wis. H. F. Wilson. 


* * 


In Southern Indiana Our, peculia: 

weather con 
ditions still prevail. The season in gen 
eral is about month behind. Fre 
quently basswood has been in bloom on 
Decoration Day, while this year it was 
the last of June. It was eold and 
backward till the last of June, when it 
turned hot and dry. There has been no 
flow from white clover, and only a little 
from sweet clover, but the dry weather 
made that look brown and sick. A good 
rain July 4 is bringing it along, and wi 
may have a fair flow yet. Smartweed is 
looking good, and the weather is ideal 
for the growth of the blue vine; so as to 
the outlook for the remainder of the sea 


one 


son | can’t prediet, but the prospect 
ure just fair. 

The lack of rain and of a honey flow 
lust vear caused heavy winter loss, av 
there are not so many bees in the neig 
borhod as usual. There has been almos 


no swarming. While Lam usually called ti 
‘*bag’’ from fifteen to thirty swarms 
this year I have been ealled but 
and I believe that was a swarm that ab 
sconded from lack of stores. To make 
up for winter losses, a good many pack 


One, 


uges were brought in from the South 
This is a very satisfactory manner to 
make up winter losses. In some cast 
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about a pound of bees were given weak 
colonies and it gave them a good boost. 
A three-pound package, if purehased in 
early April, will equal an ordinary eol- 
ony that was wintered outdors with no 
packing. But colonies that are well 
packed in quadruple eases will be ready 
three or four weeks before the package 
bees. Where the flow is from sweet ¢lo- 
ver the bees from the packages will be 
ready in time; but when we have a flow 
from white clover the colonies that were 
packed are away ahead of the package 
bees. I believe many a northern beekeep- 
er could materially inerease his profits if 
he would buy bees in three-pound pack- 
ages and give about a pound to each co!- 
ony that is not strong. Jay Smith. 
Vineennes, Ind. 


~ * * 


In Michigan 


weather 


Mainly on account of 
he vifavorable 
conditions, very little clover 
honey has been collected during the pe 
riod when the bulk of the elover honey 


crop is normally being’ stored. Cool 
weather, alternating with warm winds, 


checked the nectar flow and hastened the 
close of the blooming period, to the con 
sternation of the beekeepers in 
sections of the state. 


many 
One beekeeper re 
ports that he has been feeding his bees. 


The weather that spoiled the clover 
seemed to favor alfalfa, however. and 
the bees have been working lightly on 


this source for several days. Eaeh vear 
alfalfa seems to be vielding more neetar 
in Michigan, possibly due to the develop 
ment of seed-bearing strains by the 
plant breeder here at the college. ; 

Sweet elover and have en 
joved a heavy growth, and should vield 
if weather conditions permit. Of course, 
beekeepers no longer count on basswood 
honey until it is in the supers, because 
a slight change in weather during bloom 
may stop the nectar flow entirely. 

More samples of European foul brood 


basswood 


have been submitted for examination 
this spring than for any season since 
1920. The weakened condition of colo 
nies after a severe winter and the eold 


spring probably explains this condition 
rather than any tendeney for a return to 


black bees. The sending of smears of 
diseased material instead of pieces of 
comb enables the writer to get reports 


of findings back to the beekeeper within 
+8 hours in most eases. 

Varied reports are received concerning 
the condition of package bees on arrival. 
In some eases even replacements arrived 
To speed up brood-nest expansion 
n packages, David Pearl, of East Lan 
sing, furnished artificial heat for a short 
period after introduetion, with satisfae 
tory results. 


lead. 
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Three district meetings are being ar- 
ranged for the summer. Southern Michi- 
gan and Maumee Valley, Ohio, beekeep- 
ers will yet together at the home of Mr. 
James B. Gray, Sylvania, Ohio, August 
10. Mr. Gray is extending an invitation 
to all beekeepers and the public, and 
promises to have several special attrac- 
tions for the day. This meeting is being 
sponsored by the Lenawee County and 
Maumee Valley Beekepers’ Associations 
jointly. 

Eastern Michigan and western Ontario 
beekeepers will meet at Port Huron Au- 
gust 12-13. Elaborate plans are being 
made by loeal beekeepers and the Port 
Huron Chamber of Commerce for the en- 
tertainment = of Out-of-state 
speakers who have already promised to 
attend and address the meeting are H. 
H. Root, Prof. F. E. Millen, E. W. Atkins, 
Prof. J. A. Munro, M. C. Berry, and pos 
siblv T. W. Burleson Meetings will be 
held in Gartield Junior High School. 
Campers will have a splendid park and 
kitchens for their 

The Northern Michigan summer meet 
ing will be held in Boyne City, August 


visitors. 


use, 


18-19. Those who attended the Boyne 
City meetings in 1919-1920 well remem 


ber the splendid entertainment furnished 
bv the Chamber of Commerce and local 
( Two state parks are readily 
aeeessible for The northern 
meeting has always been popular for a 
vacation trip for down-staters who take 
the family for a jaunt into Nature’s 
playground while they ride their hobby. 
The honey market is quiet, although 
there is some moving occasionally. Prob 
ably comb honey will be searce this sea 
son. Some of the larger producers are 
holding over their crop of extracted. 
There is some demand for baking honey. 
Mr. H. M. Krebs, Director of Apiary 
Inspection, reports that, in spite of the 
weather, the corps of inspectors have 
been busy all the time and that satisfae- 
tory progress is being made. Some of the 
old offenders who said that ‘‘it eouldn’t 
be done’? find that under 
treatment and fire, disease is fast 
disappearing in northern Michigan. 
East Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 


beekeepers. 


enampers. 


pressure of 


severe 


In Western New York | would 


be ver bf 
pleasant if we eould always record bump 
er erops and prosperity. But would not 


life then become monotonous? and is it 
not the vicissitudes and variations that 
mak- life interesting? 

It is Julv 4, and prospects tor a erop 


of white honey in western New York have 


about faded. Owing to the prolonged 
dry cool weather it does not seem that 


over a 95 per eent erop ean be realized in 
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most sections. Local showers in some 
places increase prospects considerably. 
Unless rain soon relieves the situation 
the acreage of buckwheat will be much 
curtailed, as the ground is so hard that 
farmers can not get the crop in. 

The market for buckwheat honey has 
been fair during June. We moved more 
of our own 1925 crop during June than 
we have any month since the harvest. 

Everybody is planning on attending the 
big joint meeting of the Empire State 
and Western New York Associations at 
Colden August 6. 

Important changes take place in New 
York beekeepeeing on August 1, when 
R. B. Willson becomes affiliated with the 
Co-operative Marketing Association, and 
George H. Rea comes back as specialist 
at Cornell University. 

We believe that a new large member- 
ship in the marketing association will be 
realized this year, and that co-operative 
marketing of New York state honey with 
the personnel of the sales force is an as- 
sured success. 

Ransomville, N. Y. 

* * - 
In Texas The Guadalupe County 
Beekeepers Association 
gave its annual picnic at the Brenner 
apiary, near Seguin. The day was per 
fect for picnicking and for observing the 
actions of bees. The guests were largely 
on the pienie ground by 10 o’clock a. m. 
The morning was taken up in the exami- 
nation of various colonies which Mr. 
Brenner has under’ experimentation. 
About 150 beekeepers sat down to a bar 
becue chicken dinner served on tables 
between the rows of beehives. In the 
afternoon Mr. R. J. Willmann, secretary 
of the association, called the meeting to 
order and introduced Mr. C. E. Barber, 
secretary of the Seguin Chamber of Com 
merece, who extended the greetings of 
that body to the beekeepers. Mr. B. I. 
Solomon, representing the A. I. Root Com 
pany of Texas, in response to an invita- 
tion by the secretary, explained why the 
greatest of care should be used in the 
packing of honey, and commented upon 
the honey market for the next few 
months. Dr. F. L. Thomas, State En- 
tomologist, of College Station, explained 
and commented upon the foul-brood laws 
and regulations. In a round-table discus- 
sion which followed this talk it was in 
teresting to note that those beekeepers 
who had experienced the sorrows of foul 
brood were highly in favor of the present 
law, while those who have never had foul 
brood among their bees were of the opin- 
ion that the law was far too strict. H. B. 
Parks, Apiculturist in charge of the Api- 
cultural Laboratory, spoke at length of 
the growth and development of the state 


H. M. Myers. 
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apicultural research work conducted by 
the Texas Experiment Station. County 
Commissioner Blanch gave the approval 
of the county commission on the co-op- 
erative experimental work being done by 
Mr. Brenner. He ended by saying that 
he knows nothing about bees, but he 
does know beekeepers, and they are about 
the best people he does know. August 
Poppe, who produces and sells locally 
about 30,000 pounds of honey annually, 
explained his method of packing and 
selling. His main selling points are 
cleanliness and courtesy. 

June weather added nothing to the 
honey production in southwest Texas, 
but the rains which fell over the north 
and central sections of the state bid fair 
to insure better than a normal crop 
throughout the cotton country. The July 
blooming of mesquite has come, but what 
the production will be is a question. 
Hives on scales show that the bees are 
picking from one-half to two pounds per 
day, and the bees are working only very 
early in the morning. This honey flow 
is a very interesting one to watch, as 
everything is against a heavy flow; yet 
the honey continues to come in. Many 
reports reach us of the beginning of the 
cotton flow, and, although the laboratory 
is not located in the cotton section, dur- 
ing the past week the bees have been 
working cotton here. 

A large amount of the honey of south- 
west Texas is not only gathered, but has 
been placed on the market. The averages 
vary enormously. In the huajilla see- 
tion the average will not be more than 
40 pounds. This was due to the drouth 
of the late winter. The sandy-land 
horsemint section made almost a total 
failure. The black-land horsemint and 
Gaillardia section made the bumper crop. 
Averages running as high as 200 pounds 
are reported from reliable sources. The 
honey market appears to be slow, yet the 
beekeepers who sell their honey through 
the local stores have been able to sell 
their crop in the neighborhood of 10 
cents net. 

San Antonio, 


Texas. H. B. Parks. 


. - * 


The honey flow is over 
here for the beekeepers 
in the desert regions who depend on mes 
quite and catsclaw as their main honey 
plants. The blooming-period was very 
short, but the plants produced well while 
in bloom. Some beekeepers secured a eas: 
to the hive, while others report only a 
can to the hive. A ease to the hive is 
considered a very good yield here. 
Extracting from alfalfa is still in prog 
ress in the Salt River Valley, and per 
haps later some cotton honey will be re 
received. Fall honey flows are few and 


In Arizona 
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far between in the desert regions of Ari- 
zona. The bees generally over the state 
were in the best condition possible when 
the spring flow opened. 

Migratory beekeeping is not practiced 
here as in California, because the moun 
tain regions do not produce nectar in 
quantities large enough to pay to move 
from the valleys, due to lack of rainfall. 

The state bee inspector, Mr. P. H. Ben 
son, passed through this seetion on his 
annual inspection tour about a month 
later than usual, He reports practically 
all foul brood wiped out. 

[ am starting on my summer vacation 
to the 10,000-foot elevation and am tak- 
ing about 75 colonies along merely to 
test the country and see what can be 
produced at that elevation. The forest 
rangers on top of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains have begged me to bring some 
bees up and try it out, as they believe a 
good yield can be secured. 

I have not heard of any ecarlot sales 
being made so far. Most beekeepers seem 
to be in no rush to sell. I do not know of 
any of last year’s crop being carried 
over, which should make it easier to 
move this year’s crop. 

Oracle, Ariz. L. Wedgworth. 


~ * + 


In Ontaric——“* I write these notes 
(July 9) the season in 


many parts of Ontario has indeed 
been a strange one for beekeepers. Here 
in York County hardly any honey has 
come in at any time this spring and 
summer, and we were feeding some api- 
aries right up to July 1. Everything has 
been very dry here for the past few 
weeks, and if any beekeeper has white 
honey stored in supers here in our local 
ity to date, I have not heard from him. 
We have not put supers on over half of 
our colonies here yet, as there was no 
use in doing so while we were feeding 
to avoid starvation. Heavy rains today 
may help a little, but the season is too 
far advaneed to give us much hope of 
any white honey in this locality this 
year. There is some sweet clover near 
many of our bees, but it is not showing 
bloom yet—the latest season I have ever 
experienced. As buckwheat is up al- 
ready, it does not seem possible that we 
can get any white honey off before be- 
ing mixed with buckwheat. However, in 
2 season like this we are apt to be very 
glad to get any honey, even if it is not 
water-white, so we are hoping that the 
heavy rain that has just come will help 
matters. At our Binbrook apiaries we 


are having a nice flow of good honey 
now. They have had more rain there, 
which is plainly shown by growth of 
white clover in old meadows and along 
the road sides. 


If they have had the 
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same amount of rain today that we have 
had here, it would look like a normal 
crop in that section. But we are over 80 
miles apart, and that distance makes a 
lot of difference in rainfall in a dry sea 
son. Speaking with Prof. Millen, of 
Guelph, a few days ago, he stated that 
the flow was a failure in that district as 
well as many others that had reported, 
ond he estimated that Ontario would not 
have over 30 per cent of a normal crop 
at best. In many places, ineluding our 
district, bees are in bad condition and 
clover is very poor. In other places clo 
ver is good, but bees are very weak and 
colonies depleted in numbers. In a ver 
few places bees are in good condition and 
clover a failure. This is Mr. Millen’s de- 
scription in a nutshell, and with the fa 
cilities they have for getting reports no 
doubt it is about correct. So we are in 
a freaky condition as to a honey crop 
this year, with little data from which to 
forecast except to be quite sure that the 
crop will be much lighter than usual, al- 
lowing for every break from now on to 
be in favor of the bees. 


I understand that there is quite a lot 
of honey being carried over, so, in the 
event of a light crop this season, condi- 
tions for the disposition of the 1925 hon- 
ey crop should improve. 

With no honey coming in here in York 
County as yet, one would think that there 
would be little work to do with the bees. 
But with many colonies practically near 
starvation for some time, delaying us in 
putting on supers and doing other routine 
work as usual in normal seasons, it has 
really been the worst season in all my 
experience. So I have come to the con- 
clusion that, aside from the labor of ex- 
tracting a good crop of honey, the labor 
necessary in an off-season like the pres- 
ent is just as great as or greater than in 
a good year. 

We have a nice crop of silver fox pup- 
pies that are doing very well, and that 
adds some to work in the way of chores 
morning and evening. But this does not 
interfere with the bee work, as one can 
do little with the bees in early morning 
or evening anyway. 

As intimated in June Gleanings, the 
trout have been biting well whenever we 
felt inclined to tempt them, and that, 
of course, is a great remedy (to one who 
loves the sport) if an attack of the 
‘“blues’’ should overtake him, as it is 
apt to do in a season like the present. 
But beekeeping is a game of surprises— 
and .ouldn’t it be a surprise if I should 
report next month that a heavy flow of 
honey came on unexpectedly and kept us 
so busy that we did not have time even 
to go fishing? 


Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 
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PSE HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS * 





Removing Supers When only one super 
of Honey of finished honey is to 
be taken from each of 
several hives, place the escape on one 
hive, then after driving most of the bees 
out, place three or four supers from dif 
ferent hives on one hive. If twenty-five 
supers are to be removed, only five es 
capes will have to be used. When the 
supers are finally removed, five hives 
only will have to be opened instead of 
twenty-five. This is for section-supers. 
For extracting-supers fewer would be 
put on each hive. We find this saves 

much labor. A. C. Gilbert. 

East Avon, N. Y. 

o—s Bo 

Selling Honey on Attractive 
Pacific Highway = advertising sells many 
thousands of dollars’ 
worth of farm produce annually for far 
mers of the Pacifie northwest, and the 


roadside 





FOR 


a HON ape 














Honey sign on Pacifie Highway. 
value of a well-kept sign or stand is 
coming more and more to be appreciated. 
Here is a honey-for-sale sign used by J. 
0. Wallace, beekeeper at Chehalis, 
Washington, who thus ealls the atten 
tion of hundreds of travelers daily on the 
Pacific Highway to his products. Wheth 
er the white-painted hive holds bees or 
not, the made-on-the-place appeal is 
there, which is so convincing to purchas 
ers of food products. G. N. Angell. 

Oswego, Oregon. 


Langstroth Frame Langstroth invented 


Incorrectly the movable frame. 
Called Hoffman His size was 9%x 
17% inches. It has 


maintained its size for over half a cen 
tury. All other frames of different size 
were named accordingly to distinguish 
them. When, where, and for what rea- 
son has the Langstroth frame lost its 
identity and name? Hoffman did not 
change its size. The man who put sta- 
ples or metal spacers on them did not 
change the name. Those who put on the 
wood spacers did. Hoffman-featured 
frames are made in Quinby, Jumbo, Mod- 
ified Dadant, and Langstroth sizes, but 
the Langstroth is ignored and called 
Hoffman. Ask a present-day beekeepe 
what size frame he uses and he generally 
savs Hoffman. Since when did they be 
come so? Poor Langstroth is unable to 
speak, and his monument is buried out 
of sight. W. A. Chrysler. 
Chatham, Ontario. 





es & os 


More About .| was deeply interested 
Honey-Bugs in H. B. Parks’ discus 

sion of the effeet of other 
inseets on the flowers, on page 728, No 
vember, 1925, issue of Gleanings. We have 
those false lightning-bugs here on iron- 
weeds and goldenrod. I call them honey- 
bugs because their stomachs are always 
filled with honey. Mr. Parks is right 
when he says bees don’t like other com 
pany. I think, however, the reason is 
that these insects lie on the flowers day 
and night and keep the nectar cleaned 
up. Well I remember when mother and 
I went to our favorite blueberry pateh 
and found a bunch of Indians had just 
cleaned them up. We couldn’t get blue 
berries behind Indians, neither can a bee 
get honey behind honey-bugs, butter 
flies, or bumblebees. Last fall these hon 
ey-bugs were numerous on ironweed and 
goldenrod. The bees staid off exeept on 
two days after a rain. I am not suri 
whether the rain drove the bugs off or 
whether the neetar oozed out faster than 
they could eat it. Otto Scholze. 

Nora, Va. 
es A o———— 





Wording on J. E. Crane’s remarks on 
Honey Labels ‘‘ certified honey,’’ remini«d 

me that such words as 
‘*Pure,’’ ‘*Guaranteed,’’ ‘Honey made 
by the Bees,’’ or ‘Bee Honey’’ on the 
label causes the implication that much 
honey is not pure, that dishonesty is ram 
pant in the honey business, and that un 











ese en4 
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less the word ‘‘Pure’’ is on the label, 
the purchaser may get cheated. One 


might as well go round with a label on 
his hat-band, reading, ‘‘L am an honest 
man.’’ One statement will have as much 
effect on the publie as the other. It is 


the character of the individual that 
counts. If beekeepers advertise in i 
way to discredit honey we shall soon 


have to earry a hive around to the cus 
tomer and cut out the honey to let him 
that it is ‘‘bee honey,’’ as the 
Chinaman who earries weigh 
what he buys, and the Spanish milkman 
who delivers milk by driving his cows to 
the eustomer, selling and milking direct 
from the cow. Business is built on char 
acter, and a character that is above re 
proach is the best honey-seller. 
Tioga, Tex. A. K. Bradley 
oc— A os 


Producing Well I think that the best 
Ripened Honey remedy for the evil of 

beekepers’ extracting 
green honey is for the large buyers to 
grade according to specifie gravity, or 
weight per gallon, as well as by color, 


see 


scales to 


and pay accordingly. For instance, if 
good honey from a certain district is 


worth 8 cents per pound, then extra-ripe 
honey should be worth 10 cents per 
pound, and green honey 6 cents per pound. 

The proper weight per gallon of ripe 
honey for certain areas could be deter- 
mined by our bee experts at Washington 
in the same manner that they established 
their color grades. Sinee leaving the 
honey on the hives until it is properly 
ripened usually causes but little expense 
to the beekeeper. I think the advice to 
the beginner to let the honey become 
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thoroughly ripened on the hives can not 
be too strongly emphasized. Most of this 
is an old story, but I wish to eall atten 
tion anew to the fact that many will con- 
tinue to damage the honey market un- 
less compelled to quit extracting green 
honey by having to accept a lower price. 
Buhl, Idaho. R. Selwyn Wilson. 


es a. a= 


will 


Fancy Containers Honev move, 
Too Expensive when packed right, 


graded properly, and 
sold so the merchant can sell to consum 
ers at reasonable prices. I find some bee 
keepers and honey dealers who give too 
much attention to a beautiful package, 
paying more than for their 
glass, and taking too much pains pack 
ing their honey to enable them to sell 
at a reasonable price. In such cases 
honey moves slowly. It is very com- 
mendable the way some pack their hon- 
ey, for they pack a more beautiful pack- 
age than any one else; but there is a 
price limit for honey, as well as anything 
else, and one can surely put too much 
into faney glass and extra work in pack 
ing. Luther A. Fink. 

Carthage, N. C. 
e—— A o————— 


Lettering on I 
Comb of Honey 


necessary 


am enclosing a _ pic- 
ture of part of an exhibi- 
it which I made at the 
Herkimer County Fair. The large comb, 
16” x 20” was a new comb having letters 
of old comb set into it. The bees filled 


it with honey, thus making the letters 
stand out beeause of the difference in 
color. It made an attractive display. 


Ilion, N. Y. A. Nigabower. 























Lettering made by inserting old combs in cut-out portions of new comb, then giving to bees to fill. 
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SOME LATE SUMMER HONEY PLANTS 
Upper left, mint. Upper right, goldenrod. Lower left, boneset. Lower right, Canada thistle. 
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The mid-summer meeting of northeru 
Indiana beekeepers will be held at Go- 
shen, Indiana, in the Maccabee Hall, on 
August 23 and 24. An interesting pro 
gram, including a beekeepers’ banquet, 
is being arranged by the secretary, Mr. 
S. W. Mace, of Middlebury, Ind. 


The Empire State Federation of Bee 
keepers announces a picnic and outdoor 
meeting to be held at the home of Emil 
W. Gutekunst, Colden, Erie County, N. 
Y., on August 6. Among the speakers 
from outside the state are Mr. E. L. Se- 
christ, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mr. W. J. Birdsall, of De- 
partment of Farms and Markets at Al- 
bany; and Mr. H. G. Rowe, Managing 
Editor of Gleanings in Bee Culture. On 
August 7 the beekeepers will proceed to 
Niagara Falls by automobile, where they 
will join the western New York honey 
producers, who will have a picnic there 
at that time. 

Mr. Geo. Rea, Extension Specialist in 
Apiculture at State College, Pennsyl- 
vania, has accepted the position made 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. R. B. 
Willson as extension specialist in apicul- 
ture at New York State Colege of Agri- 
eulture at Ithaca, N. Y. Mr. Rea is al- 
ready well known to New York beekeep 
ers, since he was formerly extension spe- 
cialist in that state for a period of four 
years. 


‘*American Foul Brood and Its Con- 
trol’’ is the title of Circular 307 issued 
by the University of California. The cir- 
cular is written by Prof. G. H. Vansell, 
of the University of California. It gives 
simple directions for diagnosing this dis- 
ease, and the latest methods of treatment, 
including methods of sterilizing the 
combs so that they may be used again. 

The Genesee County (New York) 
Board of Supervisors has appropriated 
$500 to pay a county inspector for the 
season of 1926, the inspector to be a Gen 
esee County beekeeper and to be endors 
ed by the beekeepers of the county. The 
loeal inspector is to work with the state 
inspector within the county. This is the 
first time a county has appropriated mon- 
ey for bee inspection work in New York 
State. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announees that the acreage of sweet clo 
ver available for harvesting this year is 
the largest ever known, while the heavy 
plantings that were made this spring will 
result in sweet clover being one of th: 
leading forage crops in the country in 
1927. Most of this will be used for pas- 


ture or for plowing under, although some 
of it will be cut for hay. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has put out a statement in answer to 
charges made in Europe that American 
honey is often adulterated, that it is 
gathered by wild bees, and that it is often 
shipped in unsuitable containers. There 
is apparently a movement in Europe 
against the importation of American hon- 
ey, and the Department has put out a 
statement denying the charges made 
against American honey. The Depart- 
ment states that since the enactment of 
the Federal Food and Drugs Act of 1906, 
only 16 cases of adulterated honey have 
been found in the United States, and no 
cases have developed since 1920. The sys- 
tem of field surveys maintained by the 
Department of Agriculture is capable of 
detecting any general violation before it 
could exist long in interstate traffic. 
Practically all states have good legisla- 
tion comparable to the federal law, and 
in most such states this legislation is ef- 
fectively enforced. The Department’s 
statement points out that there are no 
native or ‘‘wild bees’’ in the United 
States, that commercial honey in this 
country is produced in a cleanly man 
ner, and that it is properly packed for 
export. 

Extracted honey has just recently been 
made storable under the U. S. Warehouse 
Act so that the Deepartment of Agricul- 
ture is now in a position to license pub- 
lic warehouse men for the storage of 
extracted honey. These warehouse men 
will be authorized to issue federally li- 
censed warehouse receipts against ex- 
tracted honey entrusted to their care, 
which the producer may use as collateral 
at the bank. This should be of consider 
able value to large western producers 
who may wish to store their honey in a 
warehouse and release it as the market 
will take it, thus preventing the dump- 
ing of large quantities at the beginning 
of the selling season. The warehouse re- 
ceipt will enable the producer to obtain 
some ¢ash for his crop before the honey 
is sold. 

As announced in these columns last 
month, the Dadant Memorial Chautauqua 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ 
Association will be held at Plattville, 
Wisconsin, August 17 to 20. A complete 
program for this important meeting ap 
peared on page 464 for the July issue of 
this journal. The meeting will be held 
at the home of Mr. N. E. Franee, one of 
the most extensive producers of honey in 
the state. 
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In many localities there is but little 
nectar available for the bees this month, 
but in regions where sweet clover is 
abundant and where alfalfa is grown in 
the irrigated portions of the West, the 
honey flow may continue throughout Au 
gust. In the buckwheat region of New 
York and Pennsylvania the honey flow 
from buckwheat should begin this month. 
During wet seasons and in swampy loca- 
tions many of the fall nectar-bearing 
plants begin to bloom during the latter 
part of August, thus furnishing wh: at 
beekeepers call the ‘‘fall honey flow.’ 
In Canada, as well as in portions of the 
United States near the Canadian border, 
the yield of nectar from fireweed is often 
at its best during August, and there are 
various sources of nectar of minor im- 
portance during the month. 

In many localities there is an early 
honey flow in May or June and July fol- 
lowed by a dearth of nectar, which in 
turn is followed by a late honey flow 
from fall flowers. In much of the coun- 
try the dearth between the early and the 
late honey flows comes in late July and 
the fore part of August; but in the far 
north the late and the early honey flows 
sometimes overlap so that there is but 
little if any interval between. 

In many localities there is no depend- 
able late honey flow. Therefore, for 
many beginners the season is already 
over so far as the storing of surplus hon- 
ey is concerned. 

Taking Away Early-Gathered Surplus Be- 
fore Fall Honey Flow 

Where the honey flow has already 
closed, the supers of early-gathered hon- 
ey should now be taken off if this has 
not already been done. Too often comb- 
honey supers that are not filled during 
the early honey flow are left on the hives 
all summer in the hope that the bees 
will fill them later. When comb-honev 
supers are left on the hive during a 
dearth of nectar the foundation is badly 
damaged, since the bees are inclined to 
gnaw away portions of it and varnish the 
remainder over with propolis. They also 
stain the white sections with propolis so 
that they are not suitable containers of 
fanevy honey. Even if the comb honey is 
intended for home use the propolizing of 
the foundation practically ruins it, be- 
cause it is not then as acceptable to the 
bees as before; and if supers of such sec 
tions are given to the bees the next 
spring they mav be slow in beginning 
work therein, thus bringing on loafing 
and swarming instead of rapid work in 
the supers. For these reasons, all comb- 


honey supers, whether finished or not, 
should be taken off as soon as or a little 
before the bees cease working in them. 
Even in localities where there is a de- 
pendable fall honey flow, as in the buck- 
wheat regions, it is best to take off the 
comb-honey supers during the dearth of 
nectar preceding the fall honey flow, then 
put them back after the fall honey flow 
begins, thus preventing damage by gnaw- 
ing and propolizing during a dearth of 
nectar. 

If extracted honey is being produced, 
all early-gathered honey that is ripened 
and fairly well sealed over should be re- 
moved and the honey extracted before 
the fall honey flow begins, since the 
early-gathered honey is usually lighter 
in color than that gathered later. Any 
that is not properly ripened may be left 
to be mixed with the fall honey. 

Caring for the Crop 

After comb honey has been removed 
from the hive it should be stored in a 
warm dry place where no bees can get 
at it. If stored in a damp place the hon- 
ey will absorb moisture and probably 
sour. It can be stored temporarily in 
the supers in which it was built by pil- 
ing several supers in a tight pile. It 
should not be piled directly on the floor, 
but the first super in the pile should be 
placed upon a hive-body or a box to rise 
it above the floor. An inner cover can be 
used to pile the supers on, and the top 
should be covered by another inner cover 
or by some other covering, such as a 
piece of canvas. 

After being thus stored for ten days 
or two weeks it is well to examine the 
honey for signs of the wax moth. The 
presence of these can often be detected 
by the appearance of fine particles of 
wax, resembling fine sawdust, between 
the supers or on the lower edges of the 
sections. By looking farther, tiny larvae 
of the wax moth tunnelling their way 
through the cappings may be seen. 

If such indications of the wax moth 
are found in comb honey, it should be 
fumigated. This is done by placing a 
shallow pan in an empty super on top of 
the pile of honey, then pouring into the 
pan an ounce of carbon bisulphide if 
there are six supers in the pile. For a 
greater or less number of supers a pro- 
portionate amount should be used. The 
nile should then be covered tight so that 
the fumes from the carbon bisulphide 
shall be retained in order that the lar 
vae of the wax moth may be killed. Car 
bon bisulphide can usually be obtained 
at any drug store. 
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If extracted honey is being produced 
it is not necessary to remove the supers 
so promptly at the close of the honey 
flow, since it does no harm if the cap- 
pings are stained with propolis. How- 
ever, it is well to take off and extract 
the honey as soon as it is mostly sealed. 
When only a small amount of honey is 
extracted it is not necessary to have an 
elaborate equipment for straining and 
storing it. The honey can be run direct- 
ly from the extractor into any kind of 
vessels that may be at hand, and after 
the extracting is finished the reel can be 
taken out of the extractor, the can clean- 
ed, and the honey poured into the ex- 
tractor can, which now serves as a honey 
tank. By tying a piece of cheese-cloth 
over the top of the can the honey can be 
strained as it is poured into the can. The 
honey can then be drawn off through the 
honey-gate into whatever kind of con- 
tainers are to be used. For temporary 
storage the ordinary five-gallon square 
can is convenient, but for a small amount 
of honey ordinary lard cans can be used. 


Preparing Colonies for Dearth of Nectar 


In the management of the bees, August 
is an especially critical month, whether 
there is a honey flow or not, since the 
condition of the colonies this month de- 
termines to a great extent their condition 
at the beginning of winter. Many seem 
to think that the preparation of bees for 
winter is accomplished in October or No- 
vember by packing them or putting them 
into the cellar. They do not realize that 
by far the most important-part of the 
preparation for winter must be done in 
August and September in order to have 
the colonies in good condition when the 
final winter preparations are given. 

To have good colonies for winter it is 
not necessary that they be booming 
strong now, provided they have the 
means for building up to normal strength 
during the next two months. The work- 
ers which make up the colonies the first 
of August are not the ones which will 
make up the winter colonies. Such work- 
ers will all be dead before winter begins, 
and the winter bees are yet to be reared. 
Even a two-frame nucleus can be built 
up to normal strength for winter after 
the middle of this month provided it has 
a good queen and plenty of food for 
rearing brood. On the other hand, colo- 
nies that are now so strong that the bees 
ean not all get into the hive after the 
supers have been taken off may be so re- 
dueed by the first of October that they 
are worthless if the normal amount of 
brood-rearing is not carried on in the 
mean time. The things which most fre- 
quently prevent normal brood-rearing dur- 
ing August and September are a dearth 
of nectar, together with too little honey 
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left on the hive at the close of the sea- 
son, and a poor queen or queenlessness. 


Bearing in mind these two important 
factors, namely, plenty of food and a 
good queen, the wise beginner will leave 
enough honey with his colonies during a 
possible dearth of nectar in August and 
September to keep up a moderate amount 
of brood-rearing, and will replace all old 
or otherwise inferior queens with young 
vigorous ones. In producing extracted 
honey, many are tempted to take away 
all of the supers, extract the honey, and 
sell it, leaving the bees only a few 
pounds of honey in the brood-chamber. 
If this is done and a dearth of nectar fol- 
lows, the colony may be practically ruin- 
ed. The safest way to prevent this is to 
leave one extracting-super fairly well 
filled with honey. 


In comb-honey production there is usu- 
ally more honey left in the brood-cham- 
ber after the supers are taken away than 
when extracted honey is being produced; 
but in some localities, especially those 
having no dependable fall honey flow, it 
is well to provide a ‘‘food-chamber’’ 
even for colonies run for comb honey. 
Those who have several colonies can have 
the food-chambers filled by colonies set 
aside for this purpose. After the comb- 
honey supers have been removed, these 
ean be distributed, one being given to 
each colony. In localities having a de- 
pendable fall honey flow the food-cham- 
ber is not necessary. 


Preparations for a Fall Honey Flow 


Where there is a dependable fall honey 
flow, as in the buckwheat region of New 
York and Pennsylvania, portions of the 
sweet clover region, and localities hav 
ing an abundance of fall nectar-bearing 
plants, it will be necessary to provide 
super room for the storage of fall honey. 
If comb-honey supers containing unfin 
ished sections were taken off in July or 
early in August, these can be put back 
on the hive at the beginning of the fall 
honey flow. In producing extracted honey 
the empty combs from the extractor can 
be put back into the supers and immedi- 
ately returned to the bees, even though 
there is a dearth of nectar at the time. 
If there is a fall honey flow these combs 
will be ready to receive it. Except in 
localities where the fall honey flow is 
rapid, it is not advisable to put on the 
eomb-honey supers for the fall honey 
flow. It is much better in such cases to 
give an extra story of empty combs or 
frames of foundation and let the bees 
fill them; then, if not too far north where 
the winters are severe, the upper story 
of combs may be left on the hive all win 
ter to supply an abundance of stores 
throughout the winter and spring. 
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‘*The white clover crop was a failure 
here. Sweet clover looks well, but is be- 
ing mowed on the roadside.’’—Clyde 
Wilde, Ogle County, Il. 


‘*A chemist told me that if combs are 
wanted in a hurry after having been im- 
mersed in a formaldehyde solution they 
ean be dipped for 15 or 20 minutes in a 
hydrogen peroxide and water mixture 
This changes to acetic acid, which is 
harmless.’’—F. R. 8S. Bond, Worcester 
County, Mass. 


**T wish to express my delight on read- 
ing the article ‘The Poetry of Beekeep- 
ing,’ by J. E. Crane in the July issue of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. He says, ‘If 
the flowers do not think, somebody must.’ 
The idea that beekeepers are religious 
and can’t help being so is a joy to me. 
Anything that makes us feel nearer to 
God, or, rather, God nearer to us in our 
work must also make us better workers. 
It puts joy into it. ’—G. Livingston, On- 
tario. 


‘*Conditions have turned out fine here 
during the last month, and if rains con- 
tinue we expect a crop of honey equal to 
that of 1923 when we averaged well over 
200 pounds per colony.’’—Harold I. Per- 
rin, Custer County, Nebr. 


‘*T have 76 colonies now and had 62 in 
the spring. I have not lost any bees in 
winter during the past three years. Pros- 
pects are none too good for a crop of 
honey here. It is too dry, cold, and win- 
dy.’’—C. A. Bird, Sae County, Iowa. 

‘‘We have not taken away any honey 
as yet, but are having a heavy honey flow 
now. We recently had two inches of 
rain, which makes prospects good.’’—M. 
A. Gill, Cache County, Utah. 

‘‘Two of my boys are using the ten- 
frame hive, but they now admit that my 
big 13-frame hives beat them all. I sold 
from one colony last season $60.00 worth 
of honey, and the season before $40.00 
worth, thus making $100.00 in two years 
from one colony.’’—J. F. Harvey, Wyom 
ing County, West Virginia. 

‘‘T have from two to five supers of 28 
sections each which the bees have al- 
ready filled and are now refilling. My bees 
store honey from March 10 to October 1 
each year. We have a fine climate, rich 
soil, and a good bee and vegetable coun- 
try.’’—Geo. B. Stout, Iberville County, 
La. 

‘Would it not be well for all beekeep- 
ers in regions where the basswood trees 
will grow to write to the proper authori 
ties of their towns or cities asking them 


to plant basswood trees instead of some 
other kind? If beekeepers want basswood 
trees it is up to them to write to their 
city officials in regard to this. The city 
of Washington has thousands of these 
trees along the city streets.’’—Wm. P. 
Fritz, Essex County, N. J. 

‘*Mr. F. R. Jordan, Wilmington, N. C., 
produces more honey than any other bee- 
keeper in the state. He runs 650 colo- 
nies, and his averages for the past three 


years have been about as follows: 1923, 78 


pounds per colony; 1924, about 81 
pounds per colony, and 1924, 83 pounds 
per colony.’’—Luther A. Fink, Moore 
County, N. C. 


**T did not sell any of my last season’s 
crop for less than 25 cents per pound, 
and received 30 cents for my No. 1 sec- 
tions. Honey was sold in the stores here 
for 20 cents per section up to 25 cents, 
which makes it bad for me. I could not 
have sold out if my honey had not been 
extra good.’’—W. A. Keyes, Wayne 
County, Mich. 


**T was surprised to learn that J. E. 
Crane is 86 years young. I have always 
thought of him as he appears in the pic- 
ture at the head of his page ‘Siftings.’ 
I always enjoy his page.’’—Herbert M. 
Tarbox, Windham County, Vt. 

‘*Beekeepers here in Switzerland are 
well acquainted with everything that ap- 
pears in Gleanings in Bee Culture and 
the American Bee Journal. They have 
kept themselves informed in regard to 
everything pertaining to beekeeping in 
America for years, knowing far more 
about us than we know about them. I! 
have seen several strictly practical bee- 
keepers over here, who make no pretense 
of scientific training, using microscopes 
to diagnose nosema disease and acarine. 
Can you beat it? What is more, they 
know these things when they see them 
and are far better informed on bee dis- 
eases as a group than any similar group 
that I have encountered.’’—Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, Geneva, Switzerland. 

‘*T found a queen walking around out 
side the hive, and put her back into the 
hive, but the bees were inclined to ball 
her slightly. I opened the hive again 
later and found the queen entirely miss- 
ing—at least, there were no eggs or un 
capped brood; but the peculiar part is 
that I could find no evidence of the 
bees’ attempting to requeen themselves. 
It would seem that, if the queen were 
missing, the bees would immediately 
start several queen-cells to rear a new 
one.’’—C. L. Wright, Erie County, Pa. 
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Fermentation in Honey 

Question.—I have had trouble with fermen- 
tation in honey left over from previous sea- 
sons, even though the honey was well ripened 
before it was extracted, having been left on 
the hives for some time after it was sealed. 
What causes this trouble? Henry St. John. 

Australia. 

Answer.—As a rule, trouble from fer- 
mentation does not occur in well-ripened 
honey that weighs not less than 12 
pounds per gallon, but sometimes this 
trouble oceurs in honey that is appar- 
ently well ripened. Honey that is left 
on the hive for some time after it is 
sealed, or honey that is brought into the 


extracting house and stored for some 
time before extracting, may deteriorate 
because it absorbs moisture from the 


atmosphere. This is more liable to occur 
when the nights are cool or when the 
weather is damp. Cold honey may bring 
about condensation of moisture on the 
surface of the combs when the tempera 
ture rises and the amount of moisture in 
the air is increased. The combs of cold 
honey act in the same way as a glass of 
cold water in a warm atmosphere, caus- 
ing moisture to condense on its surface. 
Fermentation in honey that is apparently 
well ripened is sometimes brought about 
by the peculiar character of the honey 
flow. During a slow honey flow, no doubt 
more spores of fermentation are stored 
with the honey than during a rapid hon 


ey flow. Therefore, if such honey is not 
unusually heavy, fermentation may take 
place if it is kept over until the next 


season. The manner of handling the 
honey from the extractor may also have 
something to do with fermentation. The 


more the honey is exposed to the atmos 
phere, the more spores of fermentation 
will be caught in it. This no doubt ex- 
plains why honey drained from cappings 
is more liable to ferment than the honey 
taken from the combs through the ex 
tractor. To prevent trouble from fermen- 
tation in honey that may be carried over 
until next spring, the honey should be 
well ripened and should be handled in 
such a manner as to prevent the absorp- 


tion of moisture and exposure to the 
atmosphere laden with the spores which 
cause fermentation. 


Making Increase Late in Season 

Question.—Would it be advisable to divide 
my colonies in late summer to make increase? 

North Carolina. W. J. Harmon. 

Answer.—Colonies can be divided dur- 
ing the first half of August, making two 
colonies out of one; but as a rule this is 
not advisable unless proper care is taken 
to see that nothing happens to prevent 
the two divisions from building up to full 


strength for winter. When increase is 
made at this time, each division should 
be given an abundance of honey so that 
neither will run short of stores if there 
is a dearth of nectar. The queenless di- 
vision should be given a laying queen, or, 
if the division is made early in August, 
giving a ripe queen-cell may work out 
well. In any event, the new queen should 
be laying not later than the middle of 
the month in order to have time to build 
up to full strength for the winter. If 
there is a good fall honey flow in your 
locality both divisions may store suf 
ficient honey for winter, but if there is 
a dearth of nectar it may be necessary to 
feed for winter stores. 
To Make Honey Vinegar 

Question.—Will you kindly tell me what 
specific gravity honey and water mixed should 
test to make good vinegar, or how high an 
egg should float to make the proper test? 

New Mexico. W. L. Caldwell. 

Answer.—-Some of the old formulas 
that have been used successfully in mak- 
ing honey vinegar recommend five parts 
of water to one part of honey by weight 
as the proper density for the solution. It 
should be strong enough to float an egg 


so that just a small spot will appear 
above the surface. If a Baume hydro- 
meter is used it should read between 7 


and 8 degrees; or if one is used having 
the specific gravity seale the reading 
should be about 1.050. In a bulletin on 
honey vinegar recently published by the 
Michigan Agricultura] Experiment Sta- 
tion is the following formula for making 


honey vinegar: Strained or extracted 
honey, 40 to 45 pounds; water, 30 gal- 
lons; potassium tartrate, 2 ounces; am- 


monium phosphate, 2 ounces. 


Extracting Honey from Food-Chamber 


Question.—I have been using two stories for 
building up in the spring. After the queen is 
put below and the second story is filled with 
honey we have extracted some of these combs 
and found some of the honey dark with a poor 
flavor. Do other beekeepers extract honey 


from these dark brood combs? and if so, how 
do they dispose of the honey? 
Minnesota. Paul J. Jeffrey. 


Answer.—It is doubtful if the discolor- 
ation and difference in flavor you noticed 
in this honey was caused by the honey 
having been stored in combs from which 
brood had emerged, but instead it is 
probable that the combs from the second 
story contained some early-gathered hon- 
el which gave it a different color and 
flavor from that stored later. It is true 
that honey extracted from dark combs 
may be slightly inferior to that extracted 
from white combs, but as a rule the dif- 
ference can not readily be detected. 
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Many beekeepers employ a system by 
which the honey is extracted from combs 
which contained brood early in the sea- 
son and from which the brood has emerg- 
ed without noticing any objectionable 
discoloration of the honey. When ex- 
tracting white honey, any combs contain- 
ing early-gathered honey should be kept 
separate in order to prevent the mixing 
of the darker honey with the lighter. As 
a rule, it is better not to extract any 
honey from the food-chambers, but leave 
it to supply an abundance of stores for 
brood-rearing the following spring. 
Distance Bees Fly in Gathering Nectar 
Question.—How far do bees go to visit hon- 
ey plants! We are about two and one-half or 
three miles from the alfalfa fields, and I am 
wondering if the bees will go that far. 
Colorado. Mrs. Frank E. Kinley. 
Answer.—It is generally believe that 
bees usually visit flowers within a radius 
of two or three miles from their hive. In 
some cases there is evidence indicating 
that they do not go more than one and 
one-half to two miles from home in gath- 
ering nectar, but there are also records 
of much longer flights under special con- 
ditions, such as when bees are located in 
a narrow valley making it necessary for 
them to range over a greater distance up 
and down the valley than if located on 
level ground. In the case you mention, 
if there is forage between your place and 
the alfalfa field the bees should visit the 
alfalfa fields; but if there are no nectar- 
bearing plants between your apiary and 
the alfalfa field two and one-half miles 
away the bees may not find the alfalfa. 
Stimulative Feeding During Summer 
Question.—-In order to build up a _ small 
swarm as fast as possible, is it advisable to 
practice stimulative feeding at this time of the 
year until all combs are drawn out? 
Ohio. Montford L. White. 
Answer.—lIf the bees are gathering a 
sufficient amount from the fields it would 
not help much to feed them at this time. 
However, if they are not obtaining a suf- 
ficient amount of nectar from the flow- 
ers, feeding will be advisable, since it 
will cause them to build up rapidly. It 
sometimes happens that a late swarm is 
not able to make a living from the fields, 
so that it is of no value for winter, even 
though it pulls through the period of 
dearth of nectar without starving, since 
the bees are not able to rear enough 
young to make a colony for winter. 
Storing Comb Honey 
Question.—What is the best method for 
storing comb honey to prevent damage from 
larvae of the bee-moth? 
Kentucky. Henry Maraman. 
Answer.—Much of the trouble from the 
larvae of the bee moth in comb honey is 
apparently brought about by eggs of the 
wax moth being present on the honey 
when it is taken from the hive. When 
this occurs, it is well to fumigate the 
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honey to kill the larvae of the wax moth 
about ten days after the honey 1s taken 
from the hive, then again a week or ten 
days later. After this there is no fur- 
ther trouble provided the supers are in 
tight piles so moths can not enter. To 
fumigate comb honey, carbon bisulphide 
is now generally used. The supers are 
piled in a tight pile with an empty one 
on top in which a dish or shallow pan 
is placed containing one ounce of carbon 
bisulphide for each six supers in the pile. 
Thus, if there are twelve supers in the 
pile, two ounces of carbon bisulphide 
should be placed in the dish and a cover 
put in place to help retain the fumes. 
After a few hours the pile can be torn 
down to permit the fumes to escape. 


Remedy for Cross Colony 

Question.—What can I do with a colony of 
bees that is so cross that I can hardly open 
the hive? Berry Ervin, Jr. 

Minnesota. 

Answer.—The best way to remedy this 
trouble is to requeen the colony with a 
queen of a gentler strain. If you can not 
open the hive to find the old queen, you 
can catch her by placing an extra story 
on top containing a few empty combs, 
then smoking at the entrance and pound- 
ing on the hive to cause the bees to run 
up into this second story. After about 
ten minutes lift up the upper story and 
put a queen-excluder between the two 
stories. After this is done, the combs in 
the upper story can be taken out one at 
a time and the bees shaken back into the 
upper story, in the meantime keepirg a 
close watch for the queen on the ex- 
cluder below. She should be found at- 
tempting to go through the queen-ex- 
cluder. The new queen should then be 
introduced immediately. 


Old Honey in Food-Chambers 

Question.—When providing a shallow super 
full of early-gathered honey for winter stores, 
the entire amount of honey in most cases will 
not be consumed. I[f the super is left to be 
refilled the second year, will not the old honey 
granulate and become useless? 

New York. W. R. Haughwout. 

Answer.—This depends upon the char- 
acter of the honey. Some honey granu- 
lates quite hard, but in your locality it 
is doubtful if any will granulate hard 
enough in the comb to cause serious trou 
ble, even though it is several years old. 
Honey that is partly granulated during 
the winter sometimes again becomes liq 
uid the next summer; and even if it is 
slightly granulated, the bees can use it. 
In some localities, however, this would 
be a serious objection. In such cases the 
food-chamber could be emptied by un- 
capping the honey and placing it below 
the brood-chamber in the spring. In lo- 
ealities where the old honey granulates 
too hard for the bees to use readily it is 
not advisable to use the food-chamber. 
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My  ‘‘Sim- large Quinby 
plicity’’ hive Ol] frames, and the 
was | chaff had the 


simply a 
square 
with an 


astonishing 


open 5) property of so 
top and  bot- A. 1. Root S Story of eonfining the 
tom. I wanted ° ° heat that the 
the bottom His Own Life whole hive was 


movable \so 
that the lower 


warmed up to 











story could be 
used as an up- 
per one, and 
vice versa. I 
dispensed with the 
a portico for 





the same rea- 
son, and because it took lumber, made 
the hive heavy, harbored spiders, and 


gave no real advantage that I know of. 

The bottom and cover were alike and 
could be used in either capacity, so that, 
if there was a stock of one, it might be 
used for both purposes. As early as Jan 
uary, 1873, I was studying over a ma 
chine that would eut a place for the fin 
gers in the end-boards of the hive with 
out cutting the board clear through. 


The Chaff Hive 

On page 133 of Volume 3 of Gleanings 
Mr. Townley gave directions for outdoor 
wintering, and insisted that I prepare 
just one hive by this method. Just to 
make the experiment I did so, and fixed 
the colony up as nearly as possible the 
way he directed. The success of that 
hive greatly excited me, and I began to 
hunt immediately for some one to fur 
nish me with a ton or two of chaff at the 
lowest rate. 

In May, 1876, I had one very strong 
colony—the strongest in the apiary—in 
a Quinby hive with chaff at the sides and 
a good deal on top besides. These bees 
were the first out in the morning, and 
they flew when it was cold and rainy, 
and so far as I could see had not lost a 
bee. In fact, they were so well protected 
that I could not overhaul them even if I 
had wanted to. Perhaps that was one 
secret of their prosperity! 

One day while walking near the hive 
a bit of chaff flew out of the entrance as 
if impelled by a draft of wind. I ap- 
proached and held the back of my hand 
before the entrance and, sure enough, 
there was a steady strong blast. What 
astonished me more was to find it so 
warm that it seemed almost as if it must 
come from an oven. I proceeded at once to 
the other hives, but could not perceive 
a breath of air coming from the entrance 
of even the strongest. I went back to 
this Quinby hive and pushed my hand 
down in the chaff, and long before it 
reached the bees the warmth was very 
apparent. The cluster filled eight of the 


I glorified thee on the earth, 
work which thou hast given me to do 


temperature 
reminded 








a 
LA _92 ig . 
' ' me of handling 


a sitting hen. 
The hive was 
wide enough 
inside to hold 
sixteen frames 
sides of the hive 
were tall enough to hold sixteen more 
on top of the lower ones. The diree- 
tions that Mr. Quinby had sent with 
the hive were to remove all but eight 
of the frames for winter, and to turn 
these eight at right angles from their 
usual position so that, when set in the 
middle of the hive, there would be a 
space of about four inches left on all 
sides for the chaff, and a space of nearly 
a foot over the top of the frames. 


having accomplished 
John 17:4. 





side by side, and the 


Now, if it were possible to have a hun 
dred colonies in the condition in which 
this colony was by the first of May they 
would be cheap even if they cost $10.00 
to put them in the necessary condition 
in the fall. To get at the truth of this 
matter I resolved to go to the expense 
of some time (and chaff). As a prelim 
inary experiment I took one of my weak 
colonies that was likely to die, stood 
the Langstroth frames on end, slipped a 
grain bag over all, put on an empty 
story, and filled around outside the 
frames with chaff. 

For my next hobby I resolved to have 
the hives cram-full of stores and to do 
no tinkering during cool or cold weather. 
I made up my mind that I would not ex- 
tract until the combs below were filled 
to the utmost, and would not extract at 
all whenever I would have to feed the 
honey back again. 

Of all the blunders in bee culture, | 
feel that there are few greater than fuss- 
ing to get the honey out of combs where 
it is nicely sealed up, and then fussing 
still more to get it back again into the 
same combs. I would even give up feed 
ing whenever possible. Why, just think 
of it! the best colony in my apiary in 
the spring of 1876 had not had one min- 
ute’s time expended on it for the pre 
vious six months. At that rate one per- 
son could take charge of a thousand colo 
nies until the time for surplus honey 
comes. 


The Double-Story Chaff Hive 


I think that not one unfavorable re 
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port was received from those who packed 

their hives with chaff as Mr. Townley 
had directed; but to test the idea fur 

ther, I resolved, in the fall of 1876, to 
try the plan with 18 colonies out of 
doors. My idea was that the chaff must 
come close to the cluster of bees and 
must surround them on all sides. 


It seemed to me that we could not 
take the time to pack loose chaff around 
the bees and then take it away every 
spring. Therefore I made some chaff 
packed two-story wintering hives. The 
lower story held ten frames and the up- 


per one fourteen, the fourteen being 
crosswise of those below. In place of the 
fourteen frames above I could have 80 


section boxes if I preferred, sections or 
frames being used at pleasure without a 
particle of change. The chaff cushion 
filled the upper story in winter. 

The outer case was just two feet 
square inside. I did not want to spare 
the money for the lumber for eighteen 
such hives, nor could I afford to take the 
necessary pains required to do nice work, 
yet I wanted the hives painted and nice 


looking. I purchased some cheap lumber 
at $10.00 per thousand, cut it up into 
lengths of two feet, and then ripped 


these into three-inch strips. Instead of 
ripping these strips squarely, I fixed a 
wedged-shaped platform on the saw- 
table to cut them at an angle, so that 
the edges were not square. Then I ripped 
them through the middle so that they 
would be half the usual thickness. When 
using these boards for siding the edges 
could be turned so as to shed water. 

I made corner posts cut from a three 
inch plank by running the saw in at ar 
angle on each side so as to make trough- 
shaped pieces. The siding was all naileu 
to the inside of these corner posts sc 
that not a nail was visible. 


For the siding I used only the best of 
the lumber, saving the knotty and shaky 
pieces for the bottom next to the ground. 
The bottom was nailed on the last thing, 
just after putting in the chaff. For doing 
this, the hive was inverted. After the 
chaff was well packed down, I laid a 
piece of tarred building paper on, then 
nailed on the rough boards saved for the 
bottom. In this way all dampness was 


kept out. 


For the covers I saved the best of the 
siding, and ran them over the saw cross- 
wise, so as to cut each piece nearly in 
two in the middle, so that they could be 
bent gable-shaped. These I nailed to a 
five-inch ridge-board beveled inward on 
the under side. To make the narrow 
cover-boards water-tight, I made saw- 
cuts on the edges, and before putting 
them together pushed in pieces of tin, 
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slightly trough-shaped. These narrow 
boards never checked and the tin strips 
allowed them to shrink and swell. 


The inside wall was made of the same 
kind of siding, although the edges were 
cut square. The pieces were nailed to- 
gether as cheaply and roughly as can be, 
the more cracks the better. The inside 
wall was not connected with the outer 
shell except at the top and bottom. At 
the bottom a stout strip was put across 
under each end and the upper story rest 
ed firmly on the lower. The length of 
the hive should be exactly right. To 
preclude the possibility of any one nail 
ing the ends of the hive too near or too 
far apart, I halved the side boards, so 
that the end boards would have to come 
just right. 


Chaff Hives a Success 


A small swarm of hybrids was put on 
six combs in one of the chaff hives in 
the fall of 1876. This colony seemed to 
build up all winter long, and there was 
scarcely a dead bee to be seen at the 
entrance or in the hive. The bees worked 
earlier and later than those in common 
hives, and were to be seen coming in 
loaded during weather so cool that bees 
in single-walled hives were hardly out 
at all. So successful was the hive that 
I felt a hundred colonies of bees in such 
hives would afford a very good income: 
and after the hives were once located 
there would be no lifting at all, aside 
from taking out frames and sections, for 
the upper story was never taken off. 


The entire preparation for winter con- 
sisted in removing the frames of unfilled 
sections and putting in their place the 
thick chaff cushions. Nothing more was 
done until they were ready for the same 
frames of sections the following season. 
In faet, I do not know of any simpler 
way of securing honey than with these 
double-story hives, and this broad upper 
story containing upper sections seemed 
to be just what was wanted to prevent 
swarming. 

The value of chaff cushions and chaff 
packing was clearly demonstrated, at 
least to my complete satisfaction. Weak- 
er colonies than I had ever wintered out 
of doors came through in nice trim when 
protected with a chaff division-board and 
a thick eushion on top. The animal heat 
generated when the bees commenced 
brood-rearing was really astonishing. 


Chaff Hives All Right in Hot Weather 


The chaff hives were also a perfect 
success so far as hot weather was con 
cerned, for the bees did not hang out at 
all as they did in the Simplicity hives, 
and they made astonishing progress in 
the sections. 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 
if credit has not been established pooreaey. 





REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


Barker Mfg. Co., Hoehn & Honigford, Geo. 
A. Hummer & Son, Lewis O. Klaty, J. J. Lewis, 
The Liberty Apiary, John Nebel & Son Supply 
Co., M. L. Nisbet & Bros., H. G. Quirin, E. S. 
Robinson, John St. Romain, M. Stevenson, 
Stiles Bee Supply Co., Superior Honey Co., Van 
Wyngarden Bros., P. M. Williams, W. H. Laws. 





UML 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WHITE clover honey in 60-lb. cans. 
finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb. cans 
Write for price. Wm. Oliver, Wayne, Neb. 


FOR SALE—Gallberry and tupelo comb hon- 
ey in 5-Ib. pails. J. W. Sherman, Valdosta, Ga 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60- ——w 
cans, 8 %e. Robert Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Water white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota’s best. Victor *Apiaries, Chaf- 
fee, N. D. 

HONEY for sale, 
The John G. 
York City. 

FOR SALE—wWhite clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, two to the case. D. R. Townsend, North- 
star, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Extracted white ‘sage ~ honey, 
case or ton. H. C. Mellon, 425 N. Lake, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


FANCY white clover honey, 
tracted. Prices on request. 
Latty, Ohio. 


EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE—Clover, 
buckwheat, any 7 of package. C. J. Bald- 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 


NEW erop “ike clover extracted honey, 
after August 1, 1926. Write for prices. J. G. 
Burtis, Marietta, a me ae ne ¥ 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Prices on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. _ 

FOR SALE—Extracted, 
honey. Prices on request. Sample, 15c. 
Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey. 
White clover, amber or buckwheat by the case 
or carload. Sample, 15c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, 
i 2 


None 


an y kind q any quantity. 
Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 


‘eomb and ex- 
Irvin A. Stoller, 


“chunk 
F. W. 


comb, and 


NEW crop of comb and extracted honey of 
excellent quality. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
solicit your business. Ree-Dell Apiaries, Earl- 


ville, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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RASPBERRY HONEY put up in new 60-lb. 
cans, two cans in a case, for 12%c a lb. Sam- 
ple for 15c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake 
City, } Mich. 


CHOICE lots of clover honey still in hands 
of producers. Excellent quality. Few bargain 
lots. The A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 





white and light amber 
Michigan extracted honey in NEW 60-lb. cans, 
case or carload. Sample, 15c. David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


VERY fine extracted honey. A natural blend 
of alsike and sweet clover and basswood, in 
new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15c. Noah Bordner, 
Holgate, Ohio. 


GOLDENROD and buckwheat comb honey 
in 4% beeway sections for sale at reasonable 
prices. Quality very good. H. E. Crowther, 
Jefferson, Ohio. 


FINEST quality white sweet clover honey. 
Write for prices, stating quantity and pack de- 
sired. M. C. Tanquary, Red River Apiaries, 
Chaffee, N. Dak. 


FOR SALE—Choice fancy new (1926 crop 
white clover extracted honey in new 60-lb. 
cans, two cans to case, at 12c lb. Edw. A. 
Winkler, Joliet, Tl. 


NEW CROP, water-white white clover honey 
for sale. Used cans and cases. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 10c f. o. 
Moville, Iowa. Weaver & Son. 


FOR SALE—Carload Michigan light ex- 
tracted honey, 10c per Ib.; also 80 cases light 
amber at 8c per Ib., 120 Ibs. per case. L. 8. 
Griggs, 711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Delicious amber honey, buck- 
wheat and clover mixed. Put up in 60-lb. cans, 
$5.00 per can; $9.00 per case of two f. o. b 
Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
clover at 12c lb.; white sage at 12c lb.; white 
orange at 13c lb.; extra L. A. sage at llc Ib. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, New York. 


OUR 1926 crop of extracted honey is now 
ready for the market. If interested in ‘*Town- 
send Quality’’ extracted honey, say how 
much you can use and we will tell you just 
what we have and the price we are willing to 
sell for. Address E. D. Townsend & Sons, 
Northstar, Mich. 


UEOUCNUEUAAT ONL Tea nnneeeaeaa renee 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








WANTED—Honey. Send sampte and price. 
John Harnack & Son, McGregor, Iowa. 


WANTED—Extracted dark and light comb 
and bulk comb honey. Ww. I. Boggs, DeSoto, Mo. 


WANTED—Fancy white clover comb. No 
granulation. Also water white extracted. Quote. 
freight prepaid. E. W. Peirce, 345 Cliffwood 
Ave., Zanesville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED —- Highest market 
prices paid. Cash or in exchange for suppiies. 
Write us for quotation before shipping else- 
where. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5¢ a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and “Yalnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We are now paying 
very high prices for beeswax, both cash and 
trade. Write us for quotations and we will 
be very glad to quote you f. o. b. Hamilton or 
. ©. b. your shipping point. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Il. 
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WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same; also send for my 
cut price circular on cans and pails for honey 
containers. A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Ala. 





It 
FOR SALE 








300 good used 60-lb. cans. Write for prices. 
W. I. Boggs, DeSoto, Mo. 


HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog 
free. Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 
60-lb. tin cans, two in case, 30c per case. 


Good condition. Longfellow Bros., Hallowell, 


Maine. sean 
ROOT bee supplies, cans, 





used and new, for 





Kansas and Oklahoma. A. V. Small, Augusta, 
Kansas. 

MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 

HONEY LABELS—Attractive and original, 
made especially for your business. Lowest 
prices. Catalog FREE. Liberty Company, Sta- 
tion D, Box 4186, Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS can pur- 


chase the Simplicity extractor and other equip- 
ment at the Ontario Beekeepers’ Supply House, 
Guelph, Ont. Write for price list. 


SILVER BLACK FOXES—Raised in Ohio 
from the best breeding stock obtainable. Bees 
and foxes make an interesting and profitable 
combination. Miss Millie Tubbs, Medina Silver 
Fox Farm, R. F. D. No. 4, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Some standard extracting 
combs and supers, combs well wired, built to 
bottom-bar. Guaranteed free from disease. 
Combs, 25c each. Supers, 60c each. Noah Bord- 
ner, Holgate, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cin- 
einnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Novice 
tractor used less than one day, 


2-frame honey ex- 
in good con- 


dition; also 16 queen-excluders, one-half new, 
balance used one season, and 50 Hoffman 
frames flat. All for $18.00. J. G. Kundinger, 


Mich. 
outdoor wintering cases. 
Made of % 


Box 154, Wahjamega, 


FOR SAL E—30 
Will hold either 4 or 6 colonies. 
and hemlock. Matched lumber, painted, 


spruce 
take-down style, galvanized telescope covers, 
No. 1 condition. Also 75 Alexander feeders. 


Write for prices, photos and description. J. C. 
Herrington, Hilton, Ont., Canada. 


HOUSE, farm and apiary of 400 colonies of 
hees for sale, with full equipment at West 
Berne, N. YY. The 1925 crops of honey sold 


were 22,00 pounds. Price, $6500; $4500 down, 
$2000 later. This price includes the honey on 
the colonies at the time of sale. There has 
been no disease in the yard for two years. A 
eertificate of health furnished at time of sale 
if desired. H. C. Lane, West Berne, N. Y 
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BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 





colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 
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QUEENS, 50c. See display advertisement. 
G. H. Merrill, Piedmont, S. C. 


AUGUST QUEENS—75c each; 25 for 60c 
each. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


~ PACKAGE bees, three-banded Italians. Oan- 
ey Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas. 


THE best three-band Italian queens by re- 
turn mail. See ad on page 558. J. M. Cutts & 
Son. 


HONEY GIRL strain’s quality queens at 
70c; $65.00 per 100. T. A. Plauche, Ham- 
burg, La. 


ALL SOLD out on package bees. The Spen- 
eer Bee Farms. Orleans Parkway, R. F. D. 2, 
New Orleans, La. 


CITRONELLE Italian queens. 
livery, every queen guaranteed. 
prices in large ad on page 563. 


- LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 1! 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Italian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 queens, 
$10.00. W. W. Talley, R. F. D. No. 4, Green- 
ville, Ala. 

GOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 
12, $10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price 
on package bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 3, 
Greenville, Ala. 


SIXTY colonies bees and all equipment in 
T humb of Michigan. Guaranteed free from dis- 
ease. Cheap. R. Ploeger, 829 Cherokee, Royal 
Oak, Michigan. 

BRIGHT AMERICAN BEAUTY ITALIAN 
queens, $1.00 each. Most prolific strain in 
America. J. L. Morgan, Prop., Tupelo Apiaries, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 

LATHAM’S ‘‘She-suits-me’’ untested 3 
banders, $1.00 each. Packages and nuclei. In- 
troduction insured. Send for circular. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


Prompt de- 
See summer 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Pack. ge 
bees, nuclei circular, 1926, ready free. Dr 


White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 


LISTEN—To every new customer answer- 
ing this advertisement we will sell two of our 
famous Italian queens at half price. Two for 
$1.00. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 


EARLY package bees, select three-banded 
Italian queens. Most northern breeder in Cali- 
fornia. It’s an exclusive business with me, not 
a sideline. J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 


BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens with 
special introducing cages. Let’s introduce ‘em 
right this year. Write for circular and price 
list. J. F. Diemer, R. F. D. No. 3, Liberty, Mo 


IMPORTED _three-banded 
Very gentle and wonderful honey-getters. 1, 
$1.50; 6, $8.00; 12, $15.00: 100, $75.00. ~~ 
arrival and_ satisfaction guaranteed. G 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens, 
untested, 80c each; 6, $4.75; 12, $9.00. Test 
ed queens, $1.50 each. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. Robert B. Spicer, Whar 
ton, N. J. 


REQUEEN with HOLLOPETER’S strain of 


Italian queens 


Italians. Unlike any other and improving each 
year. Choice untested queens, 1 to 20, $1.00 
each; 20 to 100, 80c each. Circular. J. B. Hol 


lopeter, Rockton, Pa. 


PURE ITALIAN “QUEENS — -- — Untested. 
$1.00; tested, $1.50; 2-Ib. package, $3.00. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed 
after May 10. Write for prices on colonies 
Birdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynolds 


ville, Pa. 
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AM now ready to supply fine young three 
banded Italian queens by return mail. Bred 
for gentleness and honey getters; $1.00 each; 
6, $5.00. 8S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park 
P. 0., Baltimore, Md. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, 1, 
$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees in season, 20 per cent to book 
your order for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 


AGAIN our northern-bred leather-colored 
Italian bees have wintered fine, and we guar- 
antee that no disease exists in our yards. 
Queens after June 15, $1.25 each; $12.00 per 
doz. Charles Stewart, _Johnstown, a. Ee 


FOR SALE—100 colonies in 14-frame hives 
with double queens; 300 10-frame supers full 
drawn comb, up-to-date extracting outfit com- 
plete. Bees guaranteed free of disease. Will 
sell with or without crop. Iris R. Lawrence, 
Dwight, N. D. 

BUY Italian queen bees now and be ready 
for fall honey crop. Graydon’s queens will 
gather honey for you. Prices 75c each, or $8.50 
per doz. Try a few of them. You will not be 
disappointed. Graydon Bros., Greenville, R. F. 

No. 4, Alabama. 

BOOKING orders for high-grade three-band- 
ed Italian bees and queens. 2-lb. pkg., $4.50, 
discount on quantity. Select untested queen, 
$1.00; $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector's certificate with each. J. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, 1 to 5, 
$1.00 each; 6 to 11, 90c each; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50 each. 
No disease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 20 years a breeder. D. T. Gaster, R. F. 
D. No. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES— 
1, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. 
Package bees, 1 Ib., $2.75; 2 Ibs., $4.75 with 
queen; 10 or more, $4.50. They work for 
nothing and board themselves. Sam Foley, 
Greenville, R. F. D. No. 3, Ala. 

QUEENS—Will offer the Shaw strain of 
three-banded Italian queens. Untested, $1.00 
each, or $10.00 per dozen. We breed for qual- 
ity. not quantity. No disease. Satisfaction and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Stanley J. Crochet, 
New Iberia, R. F. No. 1, Box 24, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.40; 12 for $9.60; tested, $1.50; 
select tested, $2.50. Three-banded Italian 
queens, $1.10 each; 6 for $6.00; 12 for $10.80. 
No disease, safe arrival and satisfaction guar 
anteed. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens, 1 un- 
tested queen, $1.00, ready about May 20; 1 
tested queen, $2.00, ready about June 20. 
These queens are fine ones and will please. 
When orders can not be filled in six days. 
money returned unless otherwise ordered. J 
F. Michael, Winchester, R. F. D. No 1., Ind. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright “Ttalian queens. 
T have been building up this strain for the last 
22 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certifi- 
cate goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested 
queen, $1.25; 12 untested queens, $12.00; 1 
Seoster, $10.00. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 




















1000 SCOTT QUEENS! In addition to the 
queens we use in our own yards we will raise 
1000 of tha same grade for our customers. We 
rear our own queens because they suit us 
better than any we have been able to buy. We 
raise honey-getters that are of good color and 
not cross. Ready about June 5. $1.00 each, or 
$10.00 per dozen. The Scott Apiaries, La 
Grange, Ind, 
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GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea- 
son at a reduced price, the big, bright hustling 
kind (the kind that gets the honey). Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, 
$4.75; 12, $9.00; $65.00 per 100. Tested, $1.50 
each. Safe arrival guaranteed. E. F. Day, Hon- 
oraville, Ala. 


I AM now filling orders for Golden Italian 
Queens that are bred for business and gentle- 
ness, as well as good color. State inspected, 
delivered safe. Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.25; 12 or more, 
75¢c each. Hazel V. \eememnetans R. F. D. No. 
2, Randleman, N. 


FOR SALE—30 ‘sein of fine three-band 
Italian bees in standard 10-frame Root hives 
with metal-roof covers. All good as new and 
in good paint. Brood combs as near perfect 
as it is practical to get them. Guaranteed free 
from disease. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE—19 colonies Italian bees in 52 
10-frame Langstroth hive bodies, Hoffman 
frames, from full sheets of foundation, metal 
covers, reversible bottoms. Some brood disease, 
do not know what it is. Buyer must do own 
packing. $150.00. Lester G. Hoblin, 1031 56th 
St., Brooklyn, N. 


C. W. PHELPS & SON are still producing 
the famous Phelps Golden Queens. PROLIFIC. 
GENTLE, and very BEAUTIFUL. August: Se- 
lect untested, $1.50 each; untested, $1.25 each; 
six for $6.50; $12.00 a dozen. Sept.: Select un- 
tested, $1.50; untested, $1.00 each; six for 
$5.50; $10.00 a e oon C. W. Phelps & Son, 
Binghamton, N. 


FOR Re ia colonies of Italian bees in 
nearly new 10-frame dovetailed hives; 160 
sets full-depth (10-frame) combs; 250 full 
depth bodies (10-frame) with frames, no 
combs. Extracting equipment for 100 colonies 
Certificate of health issued by State Inspector 
July 3, 1926. Write for list of prices. Geo 
Dodds, Cambridge, N. Y 


The following have been bonded as breeders 
of queens and package bees until January 1 
1927: J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo.; C. B. Banks- 
ton, Buffalo, Texas: T. W. Burleson, Waxa- 
hachie, Texas: Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, 
N. Y.; J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga.; J. 
J. Scott, Crowville, La.; Jasper Knight, Hayne- 
ville, Ala. Surety Department of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League. Colin P. Camp- 
bell, Attorney-in-Fact, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 
(A free advertising service to Root custom- 
ers who wish to dispose of their present ex- 
tractors as they are purchasing Root machines 
of greater capacity.) 





FOR SALE—Lewis-Markle power extractor, 
4-frame, basket inside dimension, 9%x17%, 
used only two years. Perfect condition, $125. 
Peter Molenaar, Hillside Farm, Renville, Minn. 

FOR SALE—Buckeye 4-frame power ex- 
tractor, 12%-inch pockets, friction drive, 
nearly new, perfect condition. Reason for sell 
ing, purchasing machine of greater capacity. 
J. Ga. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 


NO. 447 8-frame Multiple Power extractor, 
12-inch pockets. This machine is in first-class 
condition and although it has been used is as 
good as new. We guarantee it. Price $105.00 
f. o. b. Medina, Ohio. First letter with cash 
gets this machine. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 
Ohio. 

PTT ALLL 

WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 
TULL I 
WANTED—A second-hand two-frame_ ex- 
tractor. F. C. Rosekrans, Erin, N Y.. 
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WANTED—Indian stone relics of all kinds. 
Axes, flints, pipes, ornaments, etc. Irvin Van 


Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


WANTED—One copy each of ‘‘Our Farming’’ 
and ‘‘How to Keep Well and Live Long,’’ both 
by Terry. Please write Dr. Thomas Tapper, 
330 West 34th St., care J .C. Penney Co., New 
York City. 








colonies bees in some Rocky Mountain valley 
with extracting equipment. Give full particu- 
lars in first letter. Address Desert Gold Honey 
Farms, Dwight, N. D. 


OOUNOTU TAN ALNANAAANELNAARANNEA ANNAN AAA AN AN ANTAL EN Henne eae 


Smith’s Queens 


Our bees are BRIGHT, GENTLE, THREE- 
BAND ITALIANS, and are crossed with the 
bees from several of the best beekeepers in 
America. So this is why we feel that when 
you buy queens from us you get as good as 
can be had, and at a very reasonable price. 
Write for folder, or order from these prices. 

We guarantee all bees and queens to reach 
you in good condition, and please you in every 
way. Never had disease in our apiary. Re- 
member that our SERVICE is always at your 
command. 

Select queens: 
up, 55¢ each. 


W. C. Smith & Company 


CALHOUN - - - ALABAMA 





1 to 99, 60c each; 100 and 





BEE CULTURE 


Pure Bright Three- 
Banded Italian Queens 


One of our recent inquiries reads: 


August, 1926 


‘*While requeening for a friend of 
mine I noticed the superior quality of 
the queens which he had and which he 
had purchased from you. Will you please 
send me a catalog of your queens and 
supplies.’’—(Name on request.) 

That is one of the reasons why we are 
running 1100 nuclei 12 months in the 
year. 

We offer immediate shipment and will 
give your orders our very best attention. 
We guarantee complete satisfaction or 
your money back. 


SUMMER PRICES 


Select untested queens ........ 70c each 
ED nie kd s a eae eae ake oe 65c each 
S&F ees 60 each 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA 














During the rush of this busy age 
there is a tendency to let others do 
our thinking for us. Don’t do it. 

Beekeepers, in order to secure the 
maximum crop of honey, must have 
their colonies boiling over with bees 
superior in honey-gathering qualities 
when the major honey flow starts. 


season. 





BY M. J. DEYELL, Apiarist 


HAVE YOU STOPPED TO THINK? 
(Talk No. 10) 
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ROOT QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 24. 25 to 49. 50 to 99. 100 or over. 
Untested ......... $1.20 each. $1.00each. $0.90 each. $0.80 each. $0.75 each. 
Select Untested.... 1.50each. 1.40each. 1.20each. 1.10each. 1.00 each. 


Note: Our Untested and Select Untested laying queens prove to be approxi- 
mately 99 per cent purely mated. These are young fertile queens reared this 


Carefully conducted tests have 
shown that it pays in dollars and cents 
to requeen annually and to have every 
colony headed with a young, prolific 
queen of a known honey-gathering 
strain. 

August is one of the best months 
in which to requeen. 




















The A. I. Root Company,}Medina, Ohio 
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HAN | la\ 
‘“‘Make Your Honey 


Famous” 











“Dress your honey in a 
good looking Jm\ glass jar, 
and it will become the 
Famous Package of your 
Neigborhood.” 























THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF IOWA, 
Medina, Ohio. Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
HOFFMAN & HAUCKE, Inc., A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF ST. PAUL. 

Ozone Park, N. Y. St. Paul, Minn. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, A. I. ROOT COMPANY of SYRACUSE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Syracuse, N. Y. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, M. H. HUNT & SON, 


Leonia, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 
A. I. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, F. COOMBS & SONS, 
Chicago, Illinois. Brattleboro, Vt. 


A. W. YATES, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 


lial la 
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Write for prices on lithographed pails. 


To hold 12 414%4x4%4x17%-inch Sections 
To hold 24 4%,x4%x17,-inch Sections.... 
To hold 24 4 x5 x1%-inch Sections..... 


To hold 24 44%4x4%,x17%-inch Sections 
Save money on your supplies by getting our quotations on your requirements. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wisconsin 


Honey Contatners-- 


2¥2-lb. Cans, per carton of 100...... $4.00 


5-lb. Pails, per carton of 50....... 3.50 


8-OUNCE HONEY CAPACITY, TALL OR FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24.......... $1.05 
16-OUNCE HONEY CAPACITY, TALL OR FLUTED, PER CASE OF 24.. -. 1.35 
32-OUNCE HONEY wy gt . b fh A. Preys 95 


All above prices F. O. B. Reedsville, Wisconsin. Write for prices on large quantities of 
pails and glass jars, 242. number and sizes wanted 


Wood Shipping (ase -- 


Single tier with 2-inch glass fronts— 


Double tier with 2-inch glass fronts— 


Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, 
light, and easy to handle, keeping your cans and pails clean until you are ready to use them. 


5-pound Pails per case of 12...... $1.10 
10-pound Pails per case of 6....... -90 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases. 


Glass Jars--- 


100 
sid edevinedecoeaves $2. 95 $25.90 
rorrers, STURT Te TT 3.9 34.50 
iain ined wale eies ane Es 3.60 31.50 
besa Chetebirends ees 4.20 37.50 


5-lb. Pails per carton of 100...... $6.75 
10-lb. Pails per carton of 50........ 5.00 


60-pound Cans 1 per case.......... $0.90 
60-pound Cans 2 per case.......... 1.25 






































COURTEOUS TREATMENT 


24 N. Erie 8t., Toledo, Ohio 


Beekeepers’ 
Supplies 











FINEST QUALITY 
RIGHT PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE 


We Solicit Your Patronage 


Wm. Baldwin 


Authorized Distributor for 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


























To New York 
State Beekeepers 


We are better prepared than ever to 
take care of your wants for Honey Con- 
tainers and Honey-selling Helps. We have 
in Syracuse a large stock of Friction-top 
Cans and Pails, five-gallon square cans, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Jars, Display Shipping- 
cases, Corrugated Paper Shipping-cases, 
Comb-honey Cartons—in fact, anything 
you need to market your honey. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


The Simplicity Extractor is one of 
the greatest improvements ever put on 
the market. Every beekeeper with 100 
colonies or more should own one. We 
have one on display at Syracuse. Call 
and see it. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1631 West Genesee St., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 
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North Dakota--a Bee Paradise 


Has thousands of acres of sweet clover that produces honey of extra fine qual- 
ity. Following is the acreage of sweet clover in several eastern North Dakota 
counties: 


IN BEE 





GRAND FORKS COUNTY .......... 27,053 ACRES 
PUSS eRe creep vecesees 20,265 ACRES 
pia noes Sly sin oe 16,312 ACRES 
pg. ee 24,782 ACRES 


TOWNER COUNTY 


PEMBINA COUNTY... 


Conditions in North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota are extremely fa- 
vorable for bees; warm, sunny days 
and cool nights promote a large flow of 
nectar. Honey-producing season ex- 


Pr 18,280 ACRES 
hassles ace teen 15,120 ACRES 


tends from June until October. Bee 
authorities and experienced keepers 
predict that this will soon be one of 
the leading bee and honey producing 
regions. 








Write for FREE BOOK on the agricultural resources of North Dakota and full 
information about LOW ROUND TRIP HOMESEEKERS’ EXCURSION 
RATES. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. G., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


OT Tt 
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Three-Ply Airco Foundation 


Biggest Thing in The Apiary 











Send for Booklet, “Three-ply Airco Foundation.” 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 


“The Strength is in the Comb” 
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JAY SMITH’S 


High-Grade Italian Queens 


By Return 
Mail 


With our larger equip- 
ment we are now pre- 


pared to ship our 
queens promptly, and 
}every order will re- 
ceive our immediate 


attention whether you 
want one queen or one 
hundred. August is 
the ideal time for re- 
queening, and you will 
like our queens. 
Prices: 1 to 4 in- 
clusive, $1.50 each; 5 
to 9 inclusive, $1.45 
10 to 24 inclu- 
sive, $1.40 each; 25 to 
49 inclusive, $1.35 
each; 50 to 74 inclu- 
sive, $1.30 each; 75 
to 99 inclusive, $1.25 
each; 100 or more, 
$1.20 each. Breeding 
queens, $10 each. 
Write for our 1926 
catalog ‘‘About Bees.’’ 


JAY SMITH 


ROUTE 3. VINCENNES, INDIANA 











Three-Banded 
Italian Queens 


From the finest honey-producing 
strain in Alabama 


SUMMER AND FALL PRICES 


75c each 


25 OR MORE, 


60c each 


Pure mating, safe arrival, and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


John C. Hogg 


Ramer - - Alabama 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. | 





The fishin on the creek is the poorest 
agin I can remember. Ab says so too. 
My new coon hound pup aint a showin 
any too good, and he’s nearly got me and 
Ab into a law suit or rather into the eala- 
boose for how we got possession onto 
him. But we got him yet by about a 
toe nail holt, and we are keepin him close 
under cover. I and Mel Pritchard are 
goin to get my new bees this month out 
of the woods. What I don’t know about 
linin bees Mel does. But what is worst 
lately is my lovin patient wife has sort 
of taken on bein business agent for me 
in the lawn mowin and garden hoein in- 


dustry. She got a telephone put in as 
how I never orter consented in this 
world. She said it was for visitin and 


social but most of all so I needn’t have 
to walk so much on errants. I could see 
the latter argament strong also as how 
my hardware and feed store merchant 
friends couldn’t hold up a conversashun 
of mine on a wire over their heads and 
ask about my financial right then and 
there when perhaps I didn’t have no an- 
swer handy. So the telephone went in 
without my lookin at the question from 
all sides very careful as how I certainly 
orter. It warn’t no sooner in than my 
lovin life partner puts a ad in the vil- 
lage paper as reads: ‘Lawn Mowin and 
Garden Hoein Carefully and Promptly 
Done. Little Jobs Done After or Before 
Regular Work Hours. All Engagements 
Made by Telephone. Call 2R92.’’ And 
there I am, for all summer, so far as | 
ean figger. She’s got work ahead a 
week all the time. I can’t see how with 
that telephone workin, even if the best 
(Continued on page 549.) 











Bright Italian Queens 


A GOOD STRAIN BRED FOR 
BUSINESS—NONE BETTER 


SUMMER PRICES 


Untested, 1 to 24.......... $0.75 each 
 * - errr 65c each 
FG PTT -60c each 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Can ship on 
— of your order. Package bees in 


York Bee Co. 


H. F. YORE. 
JESUP, GEORGIA. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 548.) 


bass day I ever see comes along, I could 
get to the creek. You see as how she’s 
got the schedool, and just let me eome 
back home and say a lawn mowin cus- 
tomer put it off a day or a garden hoein 
customer is thinkin it’s pretty dry to 
hoe his garden today, do you think she 
aint a goin to make a bee line for that 
telephone and find out? Well, she is. 
Since that mistake of mine about the su- 
pers of honey in Ab’s hay mow she seems 
awful distrustful. Why couldn’t I seen 
what a telephone was goin to do? I was 
just a clean puddin head for ever lettin 
it in the house and fallin all over into 
such a trap for work and agin fishin. Ab 
says so too. I never made a worser mis- 
take. And then to think it was put in 
to save me runnin errants and I believed 
it. I gotto get that telephone out of the 
house some way or life aint nothin any 
more. 
can. 


I warn’t goin to write nothin this 
month but just let friends who has writ 
me fill up the advertisin holes for August 
Gleanins. But this telephone trouble 
(and a little trouble over the hound pup) 
is weighin so onto me I just had to tell 
my Gleanins huntin and fishin friends the 


(Continued on page 552.) 
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Ab says he’ll help any way he | 
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Morrison & Martin’s 
Three-Banders 


Having consolidated with Mr. Martin, 
increased our apiaries and 
queen-mating capacity 200 per cent, so 
will be able to take care of all queen 
orders promptly. We have been building 
up this strain for comb-honey production 
for the past 15 years. With our methods 
of management we produce large crops 
of comb honey year after year with verv 
little swarming. This strain has been 
bred up for gentleness, honey-gathering, 
prolificness. Cap their honey white, gath- 
er very little propolis. Disease-free. 

Queens are now ready at the follow- 
ing prices: Untested, one, $1.00; six, 
$5.50; dozen, $10.50; hundred, $85.00. 
Tested, $1.50 each. Breeders, $5.00 and 
$10.00 each. 

Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Morrison & Martin 
Mandale - - - - Qhio 


Formerly Geo. Morrison. 














for careful buyers. 


priced right. 




















You owe it to yourself to secure our 1926 container list 
and avail yourself of the advantageous prices offered. 


Prices on 60-pound containers, in the wood and fiber cases, 
friction-top pails, and glass jars represent splendid values 


Again we are featuring our All-Pine Display Case for 
comb honey. This case has made a tremendous success, and 
it will be popular this year because it is made right and 


Two other interesting special introductory offers on the 
Root Honey Display Case and an Uncapping Table. 


Let us quote on your needs or furnish 
you with our price and description list. 


_ The A. I. Root Company of Iowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 
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Hot Z-Z-Z-ijjety 
$500 for a Queen 


BEEKEEPERS—tThis is your opportunity to 
buy Miller’s Improved Strain of Italian Queens. 
Our queens produce large bees, bright in color. 
This strain of bees is making a reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, and gentleness. In 
1924 one produced 100 Ibs. 
straight red clover comb honey. Write for our 
literature. 

PRICES FOR REST OF SEASON, till book- 
ed up—Untested, 1, $1.20; 2 to 10, 90c each; 
10 to 25, 85c each; 25 to 100, 75c each. 

GUARANTEE—wWe guarantee safe arrival in 
U. S. A. and Canada. If you are not satisfied 
with queens when you receive them return 
them at once and I will refund you your 
money. 


colony on test 


We guarantee all Untested Queens to be 
laying before we will ship them. We guarantee 
our queens to be free from all disease. 


Wood J. Miller 


Connersville - 


Jensen’s Queens 


are the kind you would be proud to own. 
Many orders come to us from beekeepers who 
have seen our stock at a neighbor's. 


Indiana 


At this season we are kept busy rearing 
queens, and they are giving universal satisfac- 
tion among our several hundred customers in 
practically every state in the union, also Mex 
ico, Canada, England, and Denmark. 

A trial order will convince you of their 
many good qualities better than we can tell 
you. We rear Three-banded Italians only, of 
a strain bred up by us from breeders procured 
several years ago, of the best domestic stock. 

Our methods assure the very best queens it 
is possible to produce at any price, and are 
priced right. 


UNTESTED 
60c each any number 
TESTED QUEENS, balance of season, $1 each. 


We guarantee: Pure mating, 
every queen to be O. K., 
dom from diseases. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


CRAWFORD, MISSISSIPPI 


safe arrival, 
and absolute free- 
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‘Requeen with 


e ? 
Knight’s 
Line-Bred Three-Banded 
Leather-Colored Italians 


They are the best honey-gatherers and 
best winterers. A customer at Maryfield, 
Sask., Canada, writes his colonies headed 
with my queens came out this spring ex- 
tra strong and doing fine. Much better 
than other colonies headed with other 
queens. 

PRICES 
1 select (one grade) young laying 

PSST ryerter rT Te reree 
5 select (one grade) young laying 

queens 
10 or more (one grade), each...... 75 
Tested queens, each 


All queens shipped in large 6-hole com- 
fortable cages with 1926 health certifi- 
eate. Pure mating, perfect queens and 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 


Southern August 


Queens 
By Return Mail 


60c ea. 


I am going to have several hundred No. 1 
vigorous Italian queens reared from two of 
the finest breeding queens that I have ever 
owned. Their daughters will be full in size 
and a golden color, and are mated to select 
drones. At this low price, why not head your 
colonies with a good queen for next spring so 
they will have force to gather the spring 
honey flow? I guarantee every queen to give 





perfect satisfaction in every way or I will re 
fund your money. 

Untested queens, 
more, 60c. 


1 to 10, 65¢ each; 10 or 


Select Untested, 1 to 10, 70c each; 10 or 
more, 65c. 


N. Norman, Apiarist 


Ramer ° . Alabama 
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Townsend’s Bulletin “No. 31 


Some may be interested in knowing how the 
ARISTOCRAT stock of queens are reared. Let 
me explain: A very strong colony is made 
hopelessly queenless by removing their queen 
and all their brood. Artificial queen-cells are 
primed with royal jelly, then brood of the 
proper age is grafted from one of our very 
select ARISTOCRAT breeding queens, and 
given for 24 hours to this hopelessly queen- 
less colony that we have just described. After 
the cells have been accepted by this queenless 
colony, they are finished above a queen-ex- 
cluder, on the Doolittle plan. For this finish- 
ing of cells very strong colonies are selected, 
and only 15 to 20 cells allowed to be finished 
by any one colony. Here is another reason why 
ARISTOCRAT queens are so superior. Most 
of our cell-building is done at our swamp yard, 
where we keep something like 75 very strong 


colonies of bees. This swamp location has 
almost a continuous flow of honey, making it 
an ideal location for cell-building. The cells 
when finished are moved to one of our prairie 
yards for mating. We offer untested queens 
from this superior ARISTOCRAT strain of 
three-banded Italians the balance of the sea- 
son at a dollar each, $5.50 for six, or $10.00 
per dozen. If you should be in need of four 
dozen ARISTOCRAT untested queens, we will 
include two extra queens, making them cost 
but 80c each in lots of 50. Remember that 
nothing but very select queens will be mailed 
out under the ARISTOCRAT name. Queens 
bred by J. P. Camos, Loreauville, La., ‘‘Where 
the good queens come from.’’ Sales conducted 
by E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. Ad- 
dress Townsend & Camos, Northstar, Michigan. 
Bulletin No. 32 will appear in February Glean- 
ings. 








| AUGUST QUEENS, 60c EACH 





Untested, 1 to 25. 75c each. 25 or more, 60c each. Tested, $1.50 each. Extra 
Select tested, $3.00 each. 


| 
| These queens winter well and get the honey. | 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. | 








Pure Bright Three- 


Banded Italian Queens 


50c each, 


One or One Hundred 


We are taking the same care in producing 
queens at this price that we would if we were 
to ask more money. In fact, we want to get 
better acquainted and have our stock intro- 
duced among more beekeepers. Do not hesitate 
sending us your large as well as small orders, 
for we have capacity to take care of you. 

We absolutely guarantee safe delivery and 
satisfaction, and are ever ready to make hon- 





est adjustments in case we have made a mis- | 
take. We will not have you lose in dealing | 
with us. 


Now is the time to requeen all, or part, of 
your colonies at a price you can stand to pay 
for HIGH-GRADE QUEENS. 


Large six-hole cages used with invert-sugar 
candy. Health certificate with each shipment. 


Lake Shore Apiaries 


COVINGTON, LOUISIANA, 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Of tested quality. April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 


% Carniolans 


are most excellent workers. My 1925 average 
was over 150 lbs. extracted per colony. The 
past spring was a hard one for bees to de 
velop brood, but Carniolans forged right ahead 
with brood-rearing and were ready when the 
flow came on. Besides they are very prolific 
at all times and very gentle, can be handled 
most of the time without a veil. Ask for my 
free paper, ‘‘Merits of the Carniolan Bee.’’ 


1 select untested $1.10 each 
6 select untested or more.. 1.00 each 
ee CED o's ve e0 8 oe 08 2.00 each 


Queens reared in August during the buck- 
wheat flow here are the very finest. August is 
a good time to put in a few Carniolans to try 


out next season. Twenty years’ experience 
with Carniolans. I also breed Jan Strgar and 
M. Ambrozic imported strains. Safe arrival 


in U. 8S. and satisfaction guaranteed. 


ALBERT G. HANN 


GLEN GARDNER - - - NEW JERSEY 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 549.) 
trouble a fellow beekeeper is in and warn 
‘em agin what a telephone in a house can 
do to a entire fishin season. I gotto get 
that telephone out the house, I say. I’m 
goin to. Its a oppressor of the worst 
kind. 


* 7. * 


Harold A. Sholl of Bordentown, N. J., 
and I suppose one of Boss Carr’s under- 
lins, writes as follows to wit: 

‘*Please tell Old Drone that I have a swarm 
that hived themselves the other day, taking 
possession of a decoy hive. So I am going to 


(Continued on page 553.) 








BEE 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I Root Os 

Atent$erscrice in Patent Office and Court. 
CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON, 

McLachlan Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


GOLDEN QUEENS AND THREE- 
BANDED BEES FOR 1926 


Untested queens, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 
each. 2-lb. package of bees, $3.00; 3-lb. pack- 
age of bees, $4.50; nucleus, $1.50 per frame. 
Additional pound of bees with nucleus, $1.00. 
No disease, safe arrival guaranteed; bees in- 
spected; never had disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA. 
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pesesccces 


extracted or comb honey. 
and the price wanted. 


size or grade of comb wanted. 





HONEY WANTED 


We are ready at any time of the year to take in small or large lots of 
Send us a sample and advise quantity you have 


Comb Honey must be white and in sections size 414x414x1%. No other 


We also need buckwheat extracted, if solidly candied. 


Hoffman & Hauck, Ozone Park, New York 3 


























Achord Queens 
The Best of “Pure 
Three-Banded Italians 


Select Young Laying Queens 


75c each 


any number 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick - - Alabama 








Albinos 


are the most beautiful bees you ever saw—vir 
tually shieks in the bee world. Their white 
fuzzy coats are very luxuriant. Albinos are ex 
tremely gentle, very prolific and good honey 
gatherers. 


It is a remarkable fact that these bees do 
not readily hybridize. They retain their indi- 
viduality. In this region they are found in 
many small, neglected apiaries in their purity. 
Having been neighbors for many years of black 
bees and Italians, they prove to the world 
that they do have the ability to keep them 
selves pure and uncontaminated. 


We have had these bees in our yards for 
over twenty-five years and have found them 
to be better bees in every respect than any 
Italians that we have ever tried. I have the 
original stock of the noted beekeeper who 
perfected them over forty years ago. 

Try a few of these queens. I know you will 
be pleased with their appearance, the charac 
ter of their workers and their wonderful capac 
ity as honey producers. 

I am prepared to furnish Albino queens at 
the following prices: Untested, $2.50 each; 
dozen lots, $2.00 each. Breeders (limited num 
ber), $15.00 each. 

_ Send for circular. Order early. Orders filled 
in rotation as received. 








Sterling Nusbaum 


Carrol] County. TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND 
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breed a strain of self-hiving bees, and I am 
going to get some of his winter-resistant 
queens and cross them with the self-hivers, 


and then I will have something to talk about. 
Or I will trade Old Drone some of my self- 
hivers for some of his winter-resistant strain, 
or I will trade him one perfect coon dog for 
some queens. I say he is a good coon dog or 
he ought to be, for he certainly does tree cats 
fine. We have fine fishing on the coast of Jer- 
sey, and trout bite fine in the streams. So I 
think that my self-hivers will appeal to all 
good fishermen.’’ 

If Mr. Sholl will send in advance the 
necessary travelin expenses to see if his 
self-hivers are worthy to be grafted onto 


the Triumph hunger-winter-resistant 
strain, and will do it before the N. J. 
fishin season closes, and I ean get that 


telephone out of our house, I will come 
on to oneet. What do you say? 


(Continued on page 560.) 


Line-Bred “Honey Girl’ ’ Queens 


Now grafting from colonies of this year’s 
best producers. One colony ‘‘Hamburg Honey 
Girl’’ breeding and one of ‘‘Conrad’s Honey 


Girl’’ breeding “built colonies estimated at 
125,000 worker bees. We drew on these colo- 
nies for 30 pounds (150,000) bees this short 
shipping season. We believe this summer's 
queens should be superior to any we have ever 


produced. 
QUEENS 

Untested queens—1 to 3, $1.00 each; 4 to 9, 
90c each; 10 to 49, 85ce each; 50 to 99, 80c 
each; 100 or more, 75c each. Select untested— 
1 to 3, $1.25 each; 4 to 9, $1.15 each; 10 to 49, 
$1.10 each; 50 to 99, $1.05 each; 100 or more, 
$1.00 each. Tested queens—1 to 8, $2.00 each; 
4 to 9, $1.80 each; 10 to 49, $1.70 each; 50 to 


99, $1.60 each; 100 or more, $1.50 each. Se- 
lected tested—1 to 3, $3.00 each;, 4 to 9, $2.80 


each; 10 to 49, $2.70 each; 50 
each; 100 or more, $2.50 each. 

Our best selected tested queens for breeding 
shipped with 2-pound combless package, or 
with nucleus of one frame brood and one pound 
bees, $10.00 each. 


Honey Girl Apiaries, Hamburg, La. 


to 99, $2.60 





»MARUGG’S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend. 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with 
‘‘Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum \ eeeommees of the 
colonies. Catalog on request 

The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


Mott’s Northern Bred 


Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test- 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
21 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario. Canada. List free. 

E. E. MOTT & SON - GLENWOOD, MICH. 
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Requeening Time 


Is at Hand 


BERRY’S RELIABLE QUEENS 
After Thirty Years of Select Breeding 


Our Italian strain of three-banded bees 
is unsurpassed for disease resisting 


qualities and honey production. We 
have this season a number of hardy 
northern wintered-over queens from 
which we are breeding. All have won- 


derful records for honey production. One 
of these queens from which we are 
breeding came from Manitoba and has 
an authentic unbeaten record of 25 
pounds of honey one day and 646% sea- 
son surplus. We have a number of other 
queens just as good from which we pro- 
duce drones and also graft. 

We are now shipping queens by re- 
turn mail or soon. Every queen is 
guaranteed to arrive safely and to give 
entire satisfaction. Wings clipped free 
of charge on request. No disease. 

Untested queens, 75c each; dozen 
lots, 65c each, and $60.00 per hundred. 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. Every queen 
a good one. We kill the culls. 


M. C. Berry & Co. 


BOX 697. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


QUEENS 


By Return Mail 


70 cents 


are 
three-banded 


























Mr. 


our 


offering you 
Italian 


again we 


bright 


Beekeeper, 
high-grade 


queens at a low price. Now is your time to re- 
queen while we are offering you good No. 1 
first-class queens at half price. These queens 


are the same high quality that have been sent 


out throughout the season. and we guarantee 
every queen we ship to give entire satisfaction, 
pure mating, safe arrival, and free from dis- 
eases in U. S. A. and Canada. 
PRICES FOR AUGUST 
1 6 12 50 

Untested queens .$.70 $4.00 $7.50 $30.00 
Select untested ..... 85 4.50 8.50 35.00 
Tested queens ... -1.50 8.50 16.00 

Select tested ....... 1.75 each 


Norman Bros.’ Apiaries 
Naftel, Alabama 
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Wheeling 


‘Friction Top 


CANS 





LF Leareeeny te Friction Top Con- 
tainers have a definite appeal to 
all buyers. Made of primetin plate on 
the most modern automatic machin- 
ery. Send for descriptive literature. 
WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. Va. 





Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


FOR AMERICAN FOUL BROOD 
THE ALCOHOL-FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


During the past year thorough tests have 
been made in my own apiary with water-for- 
malin-treated combs, which were washed in 
pure alcohol before placing in the brood-nest. 
All such combs washed in pure alcohol in or- 
der to uncover the germs not reached by wa- 
ter-formalin, gave recurrence to American foul 
brood This is strong evidence to show that 
water-formalin does not penetrate propolis, 
and many combs go through the disinfectant 
loaded with germs, ready at any time for years 
afterwards to set up a case of foul brood. 


Use Alcohol-Formalin to be safe. 


For full information ask your dealer or 
write to 


J. C. Hutzelman, M.D. 
Glendale, Ohio 








BEE CULTURE 


! A New Market for 
Beekeepers: “tee Marne 5 
Send samples of your stocks to us. We are 


ready to submit offerings on any quantities 
We will pay cash upon receipt of shipments 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 


Attention : BR. P. P Gardiner. | 


August, 1926 


ON See ore 


We own our own sh — =< own Ly 
make them into nigh 


Sidings, Ceil Ld = and st < vie 
of Peale a Also + a 

Buildings. We control — 

to the finished 


for every kin 

Garages and Farm 

operation from the raw ——— 

—_ and we sell direct from our factories to the 
Not a dollar to divide with | anybody but the 

customer! You get better values for less money. 


OUTLAST THREE ORDINARY ROOFS 


Edwards Metal Roofs are weather-proof, light- 
ning-proof and fire-proof. Thousands of home 
owners take advantage of our offer every year. 
Ten thousand farmer friends are our best ad- 


vertisement. 
Write today! Get our low prices 


FREE ; 


SAMPLES & ag: Book 
Roofing Book *” cowanos _—s 
Cincinnati, io 


HONEY CONTAINERS 


We have been able to buy honey containers 
at reasonable prices, and we want to give the 
honey producer an opportunity to share in our 
saving. The containers listed below are of the 
best quality. They are made by factories that 
are proud of their products. We are glad to 
offer the mto you; and all are guaranteed in 
every respect. 
2'4%-lb. cans, 100 in dustproof fiber car- 

ton, shipping weight 16 lbs., per carton $4.20 
5-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight 35 lbs., per carton... . $3.30 
10-lb. pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre carton, 

shipping weight 45 lbs., per carton... .$4.90 
SIXTY-POUND SQUARE CANS 

We offer only the best quality, bright, screw- 
cap cans with bale, in strong shipping cases 
of soft pine, ends of cases have hand-hole and 
are cleated to prevent splitting. F. 0. B. Oma- 
ha, Nebr., 2 cans per case, 1 to 9 cases, inclu- 
sive, $1.15 per case; 10 to 50 cases, inclusive, 
$1.10 per case; 50 or more, $1.02 per case. 

For the beeman who wants individuality, we 
offer Hazel-Atlas tall honey bottles. These bot- 
tles are especially designed to display honey 
attractively. They have every feature that 
makes a splendid honey bottle—quarter-turn 
screw-cap, crystal-cear glass, tall and slim, so 
as to show off your honey to the best advan- 
tage. 
8-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.00; per gross............ $5.80 
16-oz. jar, 24 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, $1.25; per gross........... 7.25 
32-oz. jar, 12 in paper reshipping case, 

per case, 90c; per gross............ 10.50 
The above prices are f. o. b. Omaha, Nebr., 
net and subject to RRY without notice. 


W. R. PERRY COMPANY 


1209 HOWARD ST., OMAHA, NEBE. 
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Schenectady, 





WM. H. KEYSER, Manager. 


The man who grew with the 
business 


ROOT QUALITY 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Send for catalog. 


IN BEE CULTURE 55 


Schenectady Bee 
Supply Company 


242 Union Street, 
New York 





Highest market price allowed 


When he owned two box hives. 


for your wax. 


As manager with car-lot stoc 
to draw from. 





k 





R PEEL. STAMDS I 


STAMP SUPPLIES 


THE SACKMANN STAMP& STENCIL C° 
MAIN 4951-171 QUAKER ST AKRON O 





Badge, Checks, Seals, Name Plates, Stencils. 
Metal and Bronze Signs, Burning Brands. 











Beeswax 


WE PAY THE BEST MARKET 
PRICE 


Write for prices and shipping in- 
structions. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 

















Honey 








(ontainers 


5-lb. friction-top pails, per ease of 12 $1.10 
5-lb. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per case of 6.... .90 
10-lb. friction-top pails, per carton of 50 5.00 
24-lb. friction-top cans, per carton of 100 4.00 


60-lb. square cans, per case of two cans.. 1.25 
60-lb. square cans, per case of one can.. .80 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each...... -40 
16-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24.. 1.25 
6-oz. tin-top tumblers, per case of 48.. 1.50 


All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our prices on comb-honey 
shipping-cases. 


August Lotz Company 








BOYD, WISCONSIN 


a P 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BLOSSOM-SWEE 


BADGER BRAND 
5 and 10 1b, Honey Pails. 





We specialize in5 and 10 fh. 
preg, re ete 

Plain and — 
od cans of all descr 


WILKES-BARRE. CAN C4. 


ESTABLISHED 1556 


WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


BIG STOCK ON HAND 


Plain Tin Cans 60-lb. Square Cans 
Parcel Post Cans Comb-Honey Cartons 
Paper Comb-Honey Shipping Cases White Glass Tumblers 
Comb-Honey Display Cases White Glass Jars 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO US— PROMPT SHIPMENT 


A. I. ROOT COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


224-226 W. HURON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























~~ 








Mr. Beekeeper—= 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the 
supplies that you use. We guarantee all materials and workman- 
ship. We ship anywhere. We allow early order discounts and 
make prompt shipments. We pay the highest cash and trade prices for bees- 
wax. Write for free illustrated catalog today. 














Leahy Mfg. (0.,°95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 


J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri; W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Nebraska; Albert M. 
Hunt & Sons, Goldthwaite, Texas, Distributors. 

















— 














‘THE HOME OF THE HONCY BSEC— 
THE MAIL IS CONVENIENT E.B.SPITZER 


PRESIDENT 
——and safe. Calling at this Bank to make deposits or withdrawais 
may not be easy for you. That is why we have develpped our sys- 
tem of BANKING BY MAIL. Our out-of-town customers receive 
the same safety and service to which our Medina patrons are ac- 
customed. We invite YOUR account. 



















E.R. ROOT 


VICE -PRES 






H.E.AYLARD 


CASHIER, 















First Quality--"No Seconds 











~——falcon—+ 
6 10-FRAME HIVES, | Quality productS | 5 10-FRAME SUPERS, 
$11.60 . $4.00 
SECTIONS, 2-BEEWAY, 4%4X4%4X1%........0..20000000e8: $10.80 per 1000 
SECTIONS, PLAIN, 4x5 OR 4%,x4%4xX1%2..............-:. $10.50 per 1000 


DEWEY’S FOUNDATION FASTENER, $2.50. One operator can put in 1000 
top and bottom starters per hour. BEST MACHINE MADE. 


RED CATALOG AND BOOKLET, “Simplified Beekeeping,” FREE. 
WE PAY CASH FOR WAX 








W. T. FALCO 





























he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK Co. “E24 
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: Se 
| Glass and Tin Honey Containers 
' 
214-pound cans in cartons of 100.............ceeeceeeceees $4.00 a carton 
5-pound pails in cartons of 50............. cece cece eeeee 3.50 a carton 
10-pound pails in cartons of 50............ cece eee ee eens 5.00 a carton 
60-pound tins, new, 2 tims per case.............0eeeeeeeeee 1.00 per case 
60-pound tins, selected, used, 2 per Gas€........+..seeeeeees .35 per case 
160-pound kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and 
i, Oe er eee ee en 1.20 each : 
rn : 
Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered Caps 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton.................5. $1.20 per carton 
3-lb. or quart, 1 dozen per carton.............eeeeeeeeees .90 per carton 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars, including Caps 
8-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton................... $1.05 per carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton.................. 1.35 per carton 
2-Ib. honey capacity, 1 doz. per carton...............006- .95 per carton 
Honey for Road Stands 
I, SE aso ices cdnonagiaesdvavecdocesanccoune 12¢ per Ib. 
ee SD, GE, FD vr vcccncsescccewtvcccucesesnscesscsess 126¢ per lb. 
SO on vc enseckncceceeeesceeesnetaneen 13¢ per lb. 
Matto Ea, A. Ban, GO GEMS oon ccccccsccccccccscccccccccecess lle per Ib. 
Bee Supplies 
Special bargains in Hives, Supers, Frames, Foundation. Write for our prices. 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc. 
H 1331 Ocean Ave., Ozone Park, L. I., New York 
\ 
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Queens by 
Return Mail 


The package season is now over and 
our two queen yards with more than a 
thousand nuclei and three experienced 
men are prepared to care for your queen 
orders promptly. 


IN 


Why tolerate just ordinary queens 
when the best queens cost so little? The 
honey production records of our queens 
are unsurpassed. 

1 untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. 1 Tested, 
$1.50. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. No disease, inspection cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Write for 
circular and prices on quantities. 


J. M. Cutts & Son 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











Selected Queens 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


Queens by return mail. 
Three-banded queens our specialty. 


Our queens produce bees that are 
wonderful honey-gatherers, gentle 
and most resistant to all diseases. 
We guarantee every queen we ship 
to give entire satisfaction. We clip 
wings free of charge on request. 
Safe arrival and prompt delivery 


fully guaranteed. There may be 
other queens just as good, but we 
believe you will find few better. To 
know them, try them. 
PRICES. 
Select untested..... $0.75 each 
50 or more ........ 65c each 
Select Tested....... 1.50 each 


Hayneville Apiary Co. 
W. E. Harrell, Prop. 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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| good honey-gatherers, 
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Get Running’s 


Queens 
and Get Honey 


CHOICE. ITALIAN STOCK 
guaranteed. 
Choice untested laying queens 


75c Each 


Tested queens 


$1.50 


Write for prices on 50 or more. 
All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Alabama. 


—Address— 


David Running 


SUMTERVILLE, ALABAMA, 








or 
FILION, MICHIGAN 
































vHeens - .uheens 


ueens 
PURE ITALIANS 


We have rounded up a good package ship- 
ping season, and will give our whole atten- 
tion to the rearing and shipping of queens 
during the fall months. We will have a con- 
tinuous honey flow, which makes queen-rearing 
ideal. Just the kind to produce the fine queens 
which are so much necessary to make your 
colonies winter well and make a crop of honey 
in 1927. 

At the price we offer them no beekeeper can 
afford to use any but the best. We guarantee 
our queens to he unsurpassed. 

For six years we have sold Quality Queens 
with honest service. If you doubt our hon 
esty, ask your neighbor beekeepers who have 
dealt with us. 

Prices for the balance of the season: One, 
75¢c; six, $4.25; dozen, $8.25; hundred, $62 
Tested queens, $1.50 each. 

We guarantee safe arrival, pure mating, and 
satisfaction. Give us a trial. Our queens pro- 
duce bees which are beautiful, gentle, and 
also good winterers 
State inspected. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
RUTLEDGE - - - . ALABAMA 
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Leininger’s Strain of Italians 


We have been queen-breeders for nearly 50 years. In all this time we have tested 
nearly every strain of Italian Bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breed- 
ing we have succeeded in producing a strain of bees surpassed by none but superior 
to many—bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Therefore, if you buy queens 


from us you may be assured that back of them are nearly 50 years of careful breeding for 
the production of honey. 

Beginning June 1 we will be ready to mail queens from this famous strain at the 
following prices: 1 to 5, $1.00 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50; 100, $85.00. Tested, $1.50 
each. Select breeders, $5.00 to $10.00 each. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 

















Forehand’s Three-band Italian Queens 


are leaders in honey getting, gentleness, and beauty. They have been bred for 
the highest qualities for 33 years. 


UNTESTED QUEENS, 60c EACH, UP TO 12; 12 to 25, 55c EACH. 
WRITE FOR PRICHS ON LARGER QUANTITIES. 


100 per cent live delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in United States 
and Canada. Descriptive circular on queens upon application. 


N. FOREHAND - - GONZALEZ, FLORIDA 


‘Be Forehanded 


Plan now for stronger colonies, better wintering, and a bigger 
honey crop in 1927. 


THRIFTY QUEENS will help you solve these problems. Since 
1892 they have been pleasing some of America’s biggest honey pro- 
ducers. 


We guarantee THRIFTY QUEENS to please you and to reach 
You in first-class condition. 
































Thousands of mating nuclei enable us to handle your orders 
promptly. Wire us when in a hurry. 


Untested Queens, 1 to 9, 80¢ each; 10 to 50, 75¢ each; 50 up, 
60c each. Add 20c to the above prices if select queens are wanted. 


W. Ff. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Alabama 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 553.) 

Jasper Knight, of Hayneville, Ala., as 
is some queen breeder, writes sayin: ‘‘P. 
S. Am going up to Medina in September 
to attend the meeting. Will bring along 
my coon dog with view of trading to 
Old Drone. This dog is deaf and can not 
bark, although he trees coons for me.’’ 
I like Mr. Knight I guess, but he’s prob- 
ably comin just to try to steal my winter- 
hunger resistant breedin secrets while 
he’s pretendin to trade me a coon dog. 
Any ways, if I get his deaf and dumb 
coon hound and Mr. Scholl’s eat dog, 
what am I goin to be huntin any ways? 
Supposin one gets to barkin up on a 
eat and the other gets a coon up and 
ean’t bark at all? Aint I goin to be 
eat huntin? Will Mr. Knight be able to 
show me as how his dog is strong minded 
enough to get Sholl’s cat dog to go along 
with him on coons and do the barkin 
when he gets one up? If Jasper can con- 
vince me on this particular pint, I might 
take this dog along with Sholl’s to do 
the barkin—both on trial. No cash. 

. * * 

When my advice is asked for by a high- 
up in beekeepin like D. C. Woodward, 
sec’y. of the Empire State Honey Mar- 
keting Co-operative Association, Inc., of 
all N. Y. State, I orter give it. Mr. Wood 

(Continued on page 561.) 
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“MOORE'S 
STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
I have succeeded in producing a strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says: 
‘*I have the only apiary of any size that is 
withstanding European foul brood in this dis- 
trict. It is headed by your queens and their 
daughters. I am deputy inspector, and find 
many apiaries almost exterminated.’’ 

I am now filling orders by return mail from 
one of the most valuable breeders that I ever 
possessed. Her colony came through the past 
severe winter in a single-walled hive (without 
any protection) in perfect condition, and her 
bees are possessed with that quiet determina- 
tion to store surplus honey, which so delights 
the honey producer. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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Woodman 
Smokers have pleased bee- 
keepers for 50 years. For 
sale all over the world. 


Bingham Bee 





Special Sale 


2300 metal-spaced frames, 9¥/,, at....$5.00 per 100 
2700 Dadant frames, 11%, 142 spac., at $6 per 100 
500 Hoff. metal eyelet frames, 944, at $5.00 per 100 
8000 T super fence, 17% long, at... .$4.00 per 100 
Packs 5 B. F. hives I sty. 8 fra., wood covers, $9.80 
Packs 5 B. F. hives I sty. 10 fra., wood cov., $10.75 
Packs 5 B. F. hives I sty. 10 fra., met. cov., $13.35 
No. 15 two-basket reversible extractors..... $27.50 
No. 17 two-basket reversible extractors..... $32.50 














Shipment from Detroit or Chicago. Cases of two, 
ten-case lots or more, at $1.00 per case; 50-case lots 
or more, at 95c per case. 
other tin and glass packages 


Ask for quotations on 





-——= 
' 
} 
| 
| 
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A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


32-page illustrated catalog free for the asking. 











PITTI 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 560.) 


| e 
ward, after sayin as how Prof. R. B. Italian Queens 
Willson, now head of all beekeepin in | 
N. Y. State, is go to be in full charge Beautiful honey gatherers. One, 90c; 6, $4.75; 
of the honey end of sellin of his associa- | 45 $9.00; 50, $35.00; 100,-$60.00. For qual- 
tion per and via Herschel Jones Market- | ity, service, everything guaranteed, try 


in Service, ) me City, writes to Gleanins TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Bo Luverne, Ala. 
editor: ‘‘What does Old Drone have to : = ae 


say about that stuck-up WilLson now? 

No sour honey labeled ‘ Blossom-sweet’.’’ 7 

Well, that WilLson won’t be no less stuck 5 Cc 
up when he gets to sellin honey only it 


may be in another way. Honey has a 


“ ——- wane . . ¢ see gets a select untested guaranteed pure-mated 
good many ways of stuckin up, as I se¢ Italian queen in July and August. Write for 
it. I aint wishin him no bad luck now | prices on 50 to 100. 


he’s goin to let Geo. Rea come back THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
where he orter be and who’s a friend of | J: J- Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


mine, but I am sayin WilLson would be 

stuck up even if he was stuck down—in REOIl JFK EN 

a hole. He’s that way. Finally I’m sayin 

that some of them modern sons of Pales- With HOLLOPETER’S strain of Italians. 
tine livin in N. Y .City may start a sour | Unlike any other and improving each year. 
honey department right in Mr. WilLson’s +o aon eee ee eee 20, $1.00 each; 20 
‘*Blossomsweet’’ happy huntin grounds 


as will tie him in knots and nots and J. Be Hollopeter 
make him wish he was fishin even bull- ROCKTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 
heads out in Ohio with me and Ab, if we | — 
would even think of acceptin his com- 


ae ore Imperial Three-Band 


~ 7 * 


I aint printed near all my friends’ con Italian Queens, 50c each 


tribushons to this dept. I will tho next 
month if I ean get that telephone out of To ee. ~~ banty Page age ween 
: . “ : . " strain o mperial Three-Band Italian Queens 
the house. I gotto tend to that first and we offer for the remainder of the season young 
the eoon hound pup next. xe laying queens (untested) at 50 cents each in 
OLD DRONE. any quantity. We have shipped our queens to 
P. S.—I am gettin about as much honey | ™@Py parts of the country and have not yet 
as Jack Deyell ‘ 1 > bees.all in a b ~, | had a dissatisfied customer. Now is the time 
as Jac eyell and my bees.ail In a DEC | to requeen your bees while you can get high- 
tree yet somewheres. I may have more. | grade queens at our low price. An Imperial 
L’ll know when I get the bee tree cut. ann —— in each colony now - insure & 
: . ay SE - lal a yumper honey crop next year and plenty of 
If I could only have this beekeepin time young bees to go through the winter. 





I am savin for fishin! I gotto get that THE COFFEY APIARIES 
telephone out of our house right off so I Producers of High-Grade Queens 
have. O.D. | P. 0. BOX 8 WHITSETT, TEXAS 





With a in your Honey Flow 


Improved FI PRGMAANNE ) Scene You'll Find a 











Oue®EN 
Reduced - 
aoe Honey Crop Keen 
QUANTITY PRICES REDUCED AFTER 
ALBINOS AUGUST Ist. 
Beautiful, white and fuzzy with distinct, SELECT UNTESTED ALBINOS AND 
. . ITALIANS 
white bands upon a dark abdomen, form close 
clusters upon their brood, are not excitable, 1 to 9, ee cei ehenn eves ong $1.40 each 
, . re re » gre ay- _— BO GD Tis SRG occcccccessves 1.25 each 
a ae ng oo, os ne ae Ss fe Serre 1.20 each 
build white cappings Time tested and proven, 50 to 99, inclusive.............. 1.10 each 
let the Albino bee show you why it has come BD GR TNE ob 0 bd 66 6b 08 oe ccccese 1.00 each 
to stay These little hustlers will be sure to All orders filled in rotation as received. 
multiply your beekeeping enjoyment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Honeytime Queens Are Certified Queens 


In their growth they acquire the greatest possible development of the splendid characteristics 
inherited from the breeding stock. 


HONEYTIME APIARIES, SLEEPY EYE, MINNESOTA 
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50 cents to $1.00 
Loss on a Case 








' **Comb honey stock in cartons (corrugated paper shipping cases) still being 
‘| discounted 50c to $1.00 per case.’’—-Market News Service, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
: culture, July 1, 1926. 


This is the exact dollars-and- 
cents reason why the comb- 
honey producer should use our 


a) ws wood shipping display cases. 
~ “MU ace 5 cass Th the best t th 
a i nd bad ae <s “ ey are e st to ge e 


highest price for comb honey. 








The A. L. Bost Coreen 


West Side Station Medina, Ohio 





























Superior Italian Queens 


If you need queens promptly, 
let us supply you 


Untested: 1, 80c; ten, 75c each; 100, 
60c each. Tested, 50c each more. 


Prompt shipment. cAbsolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


THREE THOUSAND NUCLEI 
The Stover Apiaries 


Tel. Office, Mayhew, Miss. Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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Citronelle Italian 
Queens 


We are prepared to make prompt deliveries of Citronelle 
Queens. They will give you good service. Ask your neigh- 
bor beekeeper about them. Our output is more than 25,000 
queens per season. 


we ut 


Summer Prices 


Untested, 1 to 12, 70c each; 12 to 50, 65c each; 50 to 1000, 
60c each. Tested queens, 50c each more than untested 
queens. Breeders, $5.00 to $25.00 each. 


we ut 


Our Canadian Agents 


Andrews & Son, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
H. C. Derrick, 2912 12th Ave. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


eS 


We guarantee every queen to sat- 
isfy or money will be refunded. 


CITRONELLE APIARIES 


CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 
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Handsome...? Yes, and 


think what it does 


“Tf JANDSOME is as handsome does”—and 
here is a case where it does good in full 
measure. A Canco decorated honey pail helps 
sales as handsomely as it dresses a store window 
or pantry shelf. 


Such a container—striking and appropriate 
wins new customers and holds old ones. It 
gives you an opportunity to establish your 
name as a definite, permanent, and important 
part of the honey business. 


Consult the nearest Canco office, or one of 
the distributors listed here. 


Colorado Honey Producers Association, Denver, Col. i 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. te 
G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. Brilliant in red, green and 
1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. gold—Canco pails sell joney 
1921 E. 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa for their users. Three sizes, 
318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. og cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 
pails, 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 
Standard Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. + * 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. HAMILTON, ONT. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 


nn en ce ee ee 
RY <: 























